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OPA Amends Waste Paper Price Schedule 


New Changes In Price Schedule No. 30 Include Extension of Maxi- 
mum Prices On Eleven Additional Split-Up Grades of Waste Paper 
—Some New Ceiling Prices Are Higher—Allowance To Jobbers. 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Nov “xten- 
sion of ceiling prices to cover 34 grades of waste 
paper, instead of 23, and the addition of specific al- 
lowances for jobbers’ services are the principal points 
involved in an amendment to Price Schedule No. 30 
—Waste Paper Sold East of the Rocky Mountains— 
announced today by Leon Henderson, Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration. 

Also included in the revision is a clarification of 
the provision permitting an additional charge of $1.00 
a ton by dealers for loading wastepaper on railroad 
freight cars. 

Mr. Henderson repeated his earlier statement that 
householders, office buildings and other primary 
sources of waste paper cannot collect the ceiling 
prices. Nor can small collectors and dealers, who 
dispose of their material to large dealers and packers. 
These intermediate sales, he added, must be made 
below the established maximums in order that final 
sales to consumers may be made within the ceiling 
prices. 

Grades now added to the schedule represent a 
split-up of several grades already included into two 
or more classes. This is designed to improve the 
schedule’s coverage and to allow for certain premium 
types. In some instances the maximum prices have 
been adjusted in line with the new grade definitions. 

Comparison of these grades as originally covered 
with the grades as now set forth in the amendment 
as follows in the appended schedule: 

The prices are per short ton, f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment to mill. All other prices and gradés in the 
schedule remain unchanged. 

Upward adjustment of kraft grade prices, it was 
explained, is based upon additional information ob- 
tained since the original schedule was issued. 

The new allowance to jobbers ranges from 4% to 
9% above the ceiling prices and is designed to stimu- 
late the collection of wastepaper. A jobber is de- 
fined as “a wastepaper broker . . . who sells to con- 
sumers commercially sorted and baled | waste paper 
owned, but not packed, by such person.” 


It is stipulated that a jobber’s allowance shall only 
be paid by a consumer if the particular transaction 
fulfills certain specified requirements. Among these 


are: (1) a guarantee by the jobber of the quality and 
delivery of an agreed tonnage of waste paper; (2) 
separate showing of the allowance in the billing; (3) 
invoicing of the wastepaper at a price (excluding the 
jobber’s allowance) no higher than the OPA ceiling; 
(4) no “split” or division of the allowance with any 
other party; (5) ownership of the wastepaper by the 
jobber prior to its transfer to the consumer. 

In clarification of the recent addition to the sched- 
ule permitting dealers to charge $1.00 a ton above the 
ceilings for loading waste paper on freight cars, the 
new amendment stipulates that to be entitled to make 
this charge such loading must be performed by deal- 
ers at a team track or public freight yard. “No such 
charge may be added,” the amendment states, “where 
freight cars are loaded at the seller’s siding.” 


New 


Old Grade Old Ceiling New Grade Ceiling 


fen cut new manila 
New manila envelope envelope cuttings $57.50 
cuttings $54.00.. 
New manila 
envelope cuttings 53.00 
No. 1 hard white 
No, 1 hard white an unruled 57.50 
shavings 50.00. 
No. 1 hard white 
shavings, ruled 50.00 
One cut hard white 
Hard white envelope envelope cuttings 67.50 
cuttings 60.00. 
Hard white 
envelope cuttings 62.50 
fOne cut soft 
white shavings 57.50 


No. 1 soft white 


‘ No. 1 soft white 
shavings 


43.00....] shavings 50.00 


Misc. soft white 
shavings 43.00 
No. 1 fly leaf shavings 33.50 


No. 2 fly leaf shavings 22.50 


; No. 1 groundwood fly 

Fly leaf shavings -4leaf shavings 25.00 
No. 2 mixed colored 

groundwood shavings 18.00 


rr colored shavings 15.00 
No. 1 white ledger 43.50 
{No. 2 mixed ledger 
(colored edger) 37.50 
Triple sorted No. 1 
brown soft kraft 50.00 


No. 1 white ledger 
No. 2 mixed ledger 
(colored ledger) 


No. 1 assorted kraft 
(old kraft) , 
No. 1 oe kraft 
(old kraft) 35.00 
Kraft envelope 


cuttings 


Mixed kraft envelope 
and bag cuttings 55.00 


New 100% kraft tae 65.00 





Paper Mill Employment Gains in September 


Wisconsin Industrial Commission Reports 9 Per Cent More Work- 
ers This Year Than Last With Average Hourly Wage 70.4 Cents— 
Forsees Difficulty In Harvesting Pulpwood — Other Mill News. 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 3, 1941—Somewhat 
of a levelling off in- production in Wisconsin mills 
and allied industries is seen in the September em- 
ployment compilations of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. After recording steady gains from 
month to month in the number of workers since 
early in the year, the index for September stood at 
24,200 workers, the same number as were on the 
payrolls in August. The total is still up 9% from 
September, 1940, when there were 22,200 employed. 

Weekly payrolls took a slump of 2.3% for Sep- 
tember, with $711,000 paid out as compared to $727,- 
000 in. August, but up 20.7% from the total of 
$589,000 in September, 1940. This was partly due 
to the shutdowns for the Labor Day period. 

Average hourly earnings, with increases granted 
in almost all of the mills in recent months, have 
reached 70.4 cents. This has stepped up the average 
weekly earnings to $29.40. The average work week 
is now 41.8 hours. 

In the boxboard, specialty and converting plants 
of the Milwaukee metropolitan area, 20 establish- 
ments reporting showed a gain of 9% in the number 
of employees for September over August, with 2,428 
on the payrolls receiving an average of $28.13 for 
a 42-hour week, or 66.6 cents per hour. September 
payrolls of $68,289 were up 1.6% from August. 


Forsees Difficulty in Harvesting Pulpwood 


Harvesting of pulpwood is one of the factors 
which may be added to the difficulties of the paper 
mills, W. H. Swanson, staff superintendent of sul- 
phite production for Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis., declared in an address last week to 
the Kiwanis club at Neenah. Old lumberjacks who 
did the work because they loved it are decreasing, 
and the young men are being attracted from the 
woods to the mills. 

Mr. Swanson, who is also president of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
analyzed the problems facing the paper industry, 
due to a scarcity of materials on the one hand, and 
the increase in consumer demand on the other. He 
referred to the curtailment of pulp supply by 20 per 
cent when imports from the Scandinavian countries 
were cut off, and the reduction of chlorine to 70 
per cent of the customary needs, with further cur- 
tailment in prospect. The defense uses of chlorine 
were enumerated, such as war gas, synthetic rub- 
ber, cleaning fluid used for battleship plates prior 
to welding, anti-freeze solution for airplanes and 
tanks, insulation for battleship wiring, and for pro- 
tective devices for ships against magnetic mines. 

Priorities for copper and steel are affecting the 
industry too, Mr. Swanson said, pointing out that 
physical expansion of plants to meet new production 
demands is being frustrated. Because of the paper 
industry being one of the eight largest and one of 
the most stable, it will be expected to take up what 


will follow the war once it ends. The industry will 
do its part, he said, but will not be in the best 
physical status to do so. 


Appleton Salvaging Plan Progresses 


The “Appleton plan” for the salvage of waste 
paper, to be used as a national model to help solve the 
shortage of material, is taking shape. Several meet- 
ings have been held at Appleton, Wis. by an advisory 
committee working out the preliminary details. John 
H. Neller, prominent merchant, has been elected ex- 
ecutive chairman of the plan, and John Strange, 
secretary of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, is the 
secretary. Mayor John Goodland, Jr. is chairman 
of the advisory committee. William E. Buchanan, 
president of the Appleton Wire Works, is chairman 
of the finance committee, and John R. Riedl, man- 
aging editor of the Appleton Post-Crescent, of the 
publicity committee. Federal officials asked the busi- 
ness men of Appleton to organize the paper collection 
plan as the preliminary to a national drive. 


Three Safety Meetings Scheduled 


Three safety meetings tentatively set for January 
20, February 17 and March 24 are the outgrowth of 
a meeting of the Twin City Safety School committee 
of Neenah and Menasha, Wis., at a meeting at the 
offices of the Marathon Paper Mills Company at 
Menasha October 28. H. A. Klemm, safety director 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, was present 
and arranged to obtain suitable speakers. 

An advisory council was appointed with Edward 
Page, of the Industrial relations department of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation as chairman. Others 
appointed were: Howard Aderhold, Marathon Pa- 
per Mills; C. B. Anderson, Central Paper Company ; 
L. A. Carpenter, Bergstrom Paper Company; John 
Pinkerton, Gilbert Paper Company; E. R. Purdy, 
John Strange Paper Company; Francis Rooney, 
Banta Publishing Company; J. D. Schmerein and 
John Eckrich, Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation; 
Leo Schubart, Neenah Paper Company; R. M. Sen- 
senbrenner, George A. Whiting, Paper Company; 
John C. Simonich, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; W. 
E. Strong, Marathon Paper Mills; Joseph Zelinske, 
Wisconsin Tissue Mills, and several representing 
other industries. 

The safety school is held in cooperation with the 
vocational schools of the two cities and the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission. The advisory committee 
will meet late in November to make final plans. 


Oberweiser-Boettner Nuptials 


John Oberweiser. of the sales staff of the Yankee 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., and Miss May E. 
Boettner of Oshkosh, Wis., were married October 
30 at the parsonage of St. Mary’s church of Mena- 
sha. The couple will reside at Appleton, Wis., after 
a honeymoon trip to Florida. 
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Brompton May Acquire Lake Sulphite Co. 


Shareholders of Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. Meet This Week To 
Consider Purchase of Lake Sulphite Pulp Co. Assets—Borrowing of 
$5,000,000 Proposed To Put Lake Sulphite Plant Into Operation. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., November 3, 1941—A special gen- 
eral meeting of the shareholders of the Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., has been called for 
November 10, in Montreal, to consider and if deemed 
advisable, to ratify a special by-law that would auth- 
orize the directors to borrow up to a maximum of 
$5,000,000 in connection with the acquisition of prop- 
erties of the Lake Sulphite Pulp Company, Ltd., lo- 
cated at Red Rock on the north shore of Lake Super- 
10r. 

Hon. Norman Hipel, Ontario Minister of Lands 
and Forests, says that Brompton is negotiating with 
the Ontario government and other interests to take 
over the company and operate it as a sulphate pro- 
ducer. 

Interests close to the company confirm that ne- 
gotiations are taking: place, but say these have not 
progressed to a point permitting an official statement. 

However, in a letter sent to shareholders, over the 
signature of Arthur F. White, as president of Bromp- 
ton, it is stated that in asking authority to issue se- 
curities in an amount limited to $5,000,000, the di- 
rectors have in mind that while such an amount far 
exceeds the present anticipated requirements, it 
would be prudent at this time to provide for possible 
further capital needs. 


How New Capital Would be Used 


It is further pointed out that in order to pursue 
negotiations and be prepared to consummate the 
same, necessary financial arrangements must be made 
to provide not only for payment of the purchase 
price of the properties, but also for additional sums 
estimated at $2,500,000 (as part of the $5,000,000 
referred to above) to cover the cost of installation 
of the required plant and equipment at Red Rock. 

The Lake Sulphite Pulp plant at Red Rock, Ont., 
was never completed. Because the capital expendi- 
ture planned was far in excess of what was original- 
ly proposed, it was found impossible to complete 
the financing. As a result, the company went into 
receivership in February, 1938. 

_The assets of Lake Sulphite comprise cutting 
rights on approximately 2,200 square miles of timber- 
lands, lands and premises at Red Rock, and Nipi- 
gon, and all the capital stock of the Nipigon Cor- 
poration. 

Liabilities of the company include $1,250,000 of 
10-year, 6% convertible notes ; $2,200,000 of secured 
and partly secured creditors ; $800,000 of unsecured 
creditors. These figures do not include the common 
stock interest which represents a large capital outlay. 


May Issue 5% Notes 


Satisfactory arrangements have been made with 
the Brompton company’s bankers to provide the sum 
of $2,500,000 through the purchase of five-year, 
5% notes of the company. These notes would be se- 
cured by the pledge of first mortgage bonds of 
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Brompton. In addition to such first mortgage bonds 
as may be issued and pledged as security, the author- 
ity that is sought from the shareholders would per- 
mit the directors to create bonds or debentures rank- 
ing after the first mortgage bonds, “which”, it is 
stated, “would be available for payment in whole, 
or in part, of the purchase price of the Lake Sul- 
phite properties.” 

Commenting on the proposed plan, P. H. Scowen, 
general manager, said: “Production from this plant 
will not only lend appreciable aid to Canada’s war 
effort, but will provide needed productive capacity 
for the conduct of this company’s normal business 
after the war, and is expected to effect earnings 
favorably.” 

The special meeting of Brompton shareholders 
will be preceded by a special meeting of shareholders 
of the St. Lawrence Corporation, Ltd., which con- 
trols the common stock of Brompton. 


Kalamazoo to Have Bottle Plant 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., November 3, 1941—Single 
Service Containers, Inc.,- less than three years old 
but already said to be recognized as one of the 
leaders in the paper container industry, has leased a 
building at 1915 Factory street, formerly occupied 
by the Thomas Paper Stock Company of Chicago, 
as its center of Midwest operations, according to 
Kenneth L. Pike, the company’s vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

Mr. Pike said the plant probably would begin 
producing “Pure-Pak” paper milk containers in about 
30 days. Rehabilitation of the building, which was 
used years ago in the manufacture of the old Roam- 
er automobile, will start immediately, he said. 

Manufacturing operations—the cutting, creasing, 
and printing of the containers and attaching of the 
pouring spouts—will occupy only about one-eighth 
of the 60,000 square feet of space in the three-story 
building, the vice president asserted. Remainder of 
the space will be for storage of the containers. The 
containers, incidentally, will be shipped flat to dairy 
products firms which have special machines for fill- 
ing the cartons. 

The plant will use all new machinery, manufac- 
tured in the East, and will be completely renovated 
and modernized. All automatic, sanitary equipment 
will be used in manufacturing operations. 


Celebrate 54th Wedding Anniversary 


Potspam, N. Y., November 3, 1941—George W. 
Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, celebrated his 54th wedding anniversary 
here this week at his Hillview farm with many rela- 
tives present. Both Mr. Sisson and wife are enjoy- 
ing good health and are among the most active 
leaders of the community. He is a former president 
of the American Pulp and Paper Association and 
the American Jersey Association. 
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Chicago Reports Local Demand Increasing 


All Leading Paper Items In Active Demand With Orders For 
Several Grades At Higher Levels—Waste Paper Dealers Ponder 
New Ruling — New Waste Paper Saving Drive — Other News. 


([FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., November 3, 1941—Local paper ex- 
ecutives report that eastern sections are increasing 
their demands for paper from this sector only to be 
met with the statement that local commitments must 
be and will be taken care of first. It is reported that 
these commitments are being made on 1940 pur- 
chases and inasmuch as the commitments a year ago 
were around 100% it seems obvious that Chicago is 
doing about all it can do to take care of the market 
demands in this section of the country. 


Local Demand Stiffening 


Local demand is stiffening all along the line as 
jobbers and mill representatives here strive to fill 
orders for their regular customers. Latest to hit the 
production peak, bonds and ledgers now are equally 
as much in demand as other grades and books and 
covers have moved in to take top place as general 
business accelerates. Krafts remain far behind in 
the production schedule while groundwoods and 
newsprints are in a similar category. Waste papers 
here are feeling the added pinch reported in the 
eastern markets and extreme caution is being ex- 
ercised by buyers in the utilization of all available 
sources. 


Waste Paper Firms Ponder New Order 


Chicago waste paper firms are wondering about 
the effect locally of the recent limitation order on 
waste paper consumption which is now in effect 
along the eastern seaboard. Issued by the Priorities 
Division and Donald Nelson, director, the order puts 
a 10% restriction on the consumption of waste pa- 
per by eastern mills, from October 25 to November 
22. Consumers, it is reported here, are to be re- 
quired to cut consumption 10% weekly below a 
weekly average determined on the basis of a pre- 
vious consumption period. The consumers are like- 
wise required to make weekly reports until Novem- 
ber 24 to the pulp and paper branch covering in- 
ventories, receipts and consumption. A double-edged 
interest is prevalent in Chicago. First, local waste 
dealers are expecting a “double dose of efforts to 
get commitments here by those not affected” and 
some wonderment is expressed as to whether or not 
the program will be extended to go beyond the east- 
ern seaboard. 


Chicago Starts New Waste Paper Drive 


After a months experience and experiment in col- 
lecting and saving waste paper on the streets of Chi- 
cago, Mayor Edward Kelly has ordered a city-wide 
anti-litter drive. Paper has been picked off of com- 
mercial streets by 194 relief workers earning 50 
cents an hour and the commissioner of public works, 
O. E. Hewitt, ts now planning to ask that 3,000 men 
be assigned to the job by Chicago’s relief administra- 
tor. Bids will be asked on the city’s gleanings and 
the salvage sold to paper manufacturers, according 
to the Mayor. He added that collection of waste 


paper has been urged as a national defensé meas- 
ure and he urged the general public to give aid to 
the program. 


Salesmen Plan Ahead 


_ The western division of the Salesmens Associa- 
tion of the Paper Industry has taken time off during 
the past week or so to give consideration to two im- 
portant functions—the annual Christmas holiday held 
in mid-holidays and the trek to New York early in 
the Spring for N.P.T.A. meetings. For the most part, 
however, the S.A.P.I. group has spent each Monday 
at the Hotel Sherman swapping football stories, 
viewing movies of currently important football games 
and then adjourning to a private room for a thorough 
review of business conditions. Members of the As- 
sociation report that interest in the cooperative work 
of the Association was never greater and both at- 
tendance and enthusiasm indicate the truth of this 
report. 


Harry R. Lewis Co. Formed 


A new company recently has been formed by 
Harry R. Lewis, former president and member of 
the board of directors of the Conewango Refining 
Company and President and member of the Board 
of Hyvis Oils, Inc., known as the Harry R. Lewis 
Company, located at Warren, Pa. : 

The development of new products has long been 
a subject of active interest to Mr. Lewis. Under his 
personal supervision, the Conewango Refining Com- 
pany perfected a micro-crystalline wax—the first in 
the Pennsylvania field. This product was known as 
Cercon, and so many markets were developed for it 
that the refinery was unable to supply the demand. 

The new Harry R. Lewis Company has perfected 
in their own research laboratories a micro-crystalline 
wax which they are now marketing under -the name 
of “Micris,” in melting points of 140/145, 155/160 
and 170/175, in White, Amber and Dark Green. 

Their laboratories have also developed the “Ser- 
seal” series of waxlike compounds and the “Anti- 
cap” series of resinlike compounds which products 
are excellent laminating and waterproofing agents. 

The demand for these new products is increasing 
tremendously. The company invites any manufac- 
turer with a laminating or water-proofing problem to 
advise its Warren, Pa., laboratory and office of this 
problem. 

The Harry R. Lewis Company also deals in fully 
refined and crude scale waxes of standardized speci- 
fications, asphalts, and a full line of lubricating oil 
and other refined products of petroleum. 

The Harry R. Lewis Company is a Sustaining 
Member of The Technical Association of The Pulp 
and Paper Industry. 
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Canada To Control Both Prices and Wages 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board To Put Into Effect New Control- 
ing Measures On November 17— Government Demands Create 
Problems For Fine Paper Mills—Men For Forests—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL, Que., November 3, 1941—The pulp and 
paper industry, in common with all other industries 
in Canada, comes under two new controls announced 
by the Government as essential in Canada’s wartime 
design of living, (1) control of prices and (2) con- 
trol of wages. Commencing on the 17th of this 
month, there may be no increase in the prices of food 
and services generally unless absolutely necessary and 
authorized by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; 
also, no employer, with certain limited exceptions, 
may increase the basic wage rates paid to his employee 
unless authorized by a Board on which the Govern- 
ment, employers and employees are represented. A 
provision attaching to this latter is that after Febru- 
ary 15, 1942, every employer, with the same excep- 
tions, will be obliged to pay a cost of living bonus 
and to adjust this bonus every three months. This 
bonus is to ‘be based on the rise in the index between 
October, 1941, and January, 1942. For each rise of 
one point in the cost of living the amount of the bonus 
will be 25 cents per week, except for male workers 
under 21 years of age and female workers, who, if 
employed at basic rates other than $25 per week, will 
receive a bonus of 1 per cent of their basic wage rates 
The Government states that its action has been taken 
“to prevent the inflation which we knew in the last 
war, and its subsequent depression, unemployment 
and suffering.” 


War Problems of Five Paper Mills 


Unprecedented government demands, abnormal do- 
mestic consumption, and reduction of imports have 
combined to place a strain on the producing facilities 
of fine paper mills in Canada. The Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, in explaining this to customers suggests 
that, as a means of alleviating the present situation, 
buyers try to stick to standard grades, colors, sizes 
and weights, thus eliminating time-consuming work of 
changing machines for special requirements. The 
company also suggests that much waste in consump- 
tion of paper can be avoided by greater care to its 
economic use. 


The E, B. Eddy Company, in a letter to its custom- 
ers, states that operations have been stepped up to 
seven day weeks, 24 hours a day, because of increased 
volume of business since the war started. 

“The present difficulty regarding manufacture and 
delivery of sufficient quantities of paper is being ex- 
perienced by all paper manufacturers on the North 
American continent and, in fact, all over the world,” 
says the company. 


Men Needed in Quebec Forests 
According to the Provincial Government of Quebec 


7,000 men are needed to work in _— forests this 
winter. In view of this need the Minister of Roads 
and Public Works has expressed the belief that all 
special highway works should cease for the winter 


and that the men engaged on them should seek em- 
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ployment in the forest industries “where wage and 
living conditions are satisfactory.” 


Canada’s Forests Turned to War Use 


Louis Lemieux, secretary-manager of the Board 
Section, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, said 
in an address before the Junior Board of Trade here 
that Canada’s forest products are playing an impor- 
tant role in the Empire’s war effort. 

“On a Saturday night,” remarked Mr. Lemieux, “a 
very large newsprint mill on the Thames river was 
heavily bombed, and the building and paper machines 
were very badly damaged, but in 48 hours, 11 of the 
13 machines were again operating, and, in the re- 
building of the mill, Canadian wallboard was used. 

“All of our shipments of wallboard to that coun- 
try are consigned to the British Government, and it 
is placed in various warehouses throughout the coun- 
try, to be issued only on license, for reconstruction of 
plants and homes damaged by the Nazi airplanes and 
in war industries. In 1940, our exports of this prod- 
uct amounted to over $1,750,000. 

“Our mills manufacturing building papers and 
building boards are constantly being called upon in 
Canada’s war efforts to supply urgent needs in war 
construction, such as Government offices, camps and 
buildings to house the army, navy and air forces. 

“The continually increasing demand on the United 
States industry, both for domestic and war purposes, 
has thrown on Canada heavy demands for pulp and 
paper, which will necessitate our mills running con- 
tinuously if we are to continue supplying that market 
as well as the United Kingdom and other British 
and allied countries.” 


Government Paper Bids 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 5, 1941—Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 15,000 sheets of 22 x 28 gray photo mount board: 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $47.00 and $45.50 
per M sheets; George F. Muth & Company, $50.75; 
Whitaker Paper Company, $43.60; Mudge Paper 
Company, $44.40; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$45.67; and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
$43.45. 

For 16,000 pounds of 19 x 24 white blotting paper : 
Cauthorne Paper Company, $11.85 per M sheets; 
Whitaker Paper Company, $11.264; Mudge Paper 
Company, $11.92; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
$13.55; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
$11.85; Virginia Paper Company, $20.00; Graham 
Paper Company, $11.84; and Mathers-Lamm Paper 
Company, $11.50. 

For 13,000 pounds of 20 x 25, 50% rag, blue an- 
tique cover paper: Mudge Paper Company, 11.25 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 12.97 cents ; 
Stanford Paper Company, 12.37 cents; Barton, Duer 
& Koch Paper Company, 15 cents; and Butler Paper 
Company, 16.275 cents. 





Superintendents Meet at Asheville 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., November 3, 1941—Interesting 
tours of two of the nation’s largest paper plants, 
timely addresses by several of the industry’s out- 
standing executives, election of a new slate of officers 
for the coming year and an elaborate round of social 
events featured the fall convention of the Southeast- 
ern division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association at Grove Park Inn in 
Asheville October 24 and 25. The meeting was at- 
tended by more than 150 delegates from eastern 
states all the way from Maine to Florida. 


William Robertson Heads Division 


William Robertson, of the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, was elected chairman of the group 
for the ensuing year; Howard Wehr, of Lynchburg, 
Va., first vice-chairman; Raymond Bennett, of the 
Ecusta Paper Corporation at Brevard, second vice- 
chairman ; Charles Spangler, of Richmond, Va., third 
vice-chairman, and E. E. Tweed, of Lynchburg, Va., 
secretary and treasurer. 

The convention opened October 24 with an address 
of welcome by William Brydges, a member of the 
finance committee of the national association and an 
official of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Company, of 
Big Island, Va. He was introduced by Allan A. 


Muir, official of the Mead Corporation, Heald divi- 
sion, Lynchburg, Va., and general chairman of the 
Southeastern division. 

Mr. Brydges’ address was followed by round-table 


discussions pertaining to the manufacture of white 
and kraft papers, with Dr. Ward Harrison, tech- 
nical supervisor for the Ecusta Corporation, leading 
the discussion on white paper and Mr. Brydges lead- 
ing the discussion on kraft paper. 


Visit Paper Mills 


Next on the two-day program was a luncheon at 
the Champion Paper and Fibre plant at Canton, with 
H. A. Helder, plant manager, serving as toastmaster, 
followed by a thorough tour of the company’s huge 
plant. 

The afternoon was devoted to a similar tour of the 
Ecusta plant, with Raymond F. Bennett, general sup- 
erintendent of the plant, doing the honors. Dinner 
was also served at the Ecusta plant and a 1,000-foot 
reel of film pertaining to the growing of flax, which 
is used in the manufacture of cigarette paper, was 
shown. 

George A. Arthur, vocational director of the Cham- 
pion firm, and George W. Craigie, field secretary of 
the national association, were principal speakers at 
the morning session October 25. Mr. Arthur dis- 
cussed “Vocational Training Within the Pulp and 
Paper Industry” and Mr. Craigie spoke on priorities. 


Harry H. Straus Speaks 


The business session in the afternoon, at which 
new officers were elected, was followed by a dinner 
that night at the Ecusta plant at which Harry H. 
Straus, president of the company, was chief speaker. 
Mr. Bennett served as toastmaster and introduced the 
following officers: Allen Muir, of the Mead Corpora- 
tion, Lynchburg, Va., retiring division chairman; E. 


E. Tweed, of the Mead Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., 
secretary and treasurer; Robert Eminger, of Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, secretary of the national association; 
George W. Craigie, of Maine, field secretary of the 
national association; Killy E. Terry, of the Cumber- 
land Mills, Maine, past president of the national as- 
sociation; Fred Boyce of Milwaukee, first president 
of the national association; William H. Brydges, of 
Big Island, Va., past president of the national asso- 
ciation; Oscar Stamets of the Riegel Paper Com- 
pany, New Jersey, president of the national associa-- 
tion, and Reuben H. Robertson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 


Army Saves on Paper Products 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—In the 
procurement of paper and paper products for the 
Army, the Quartermaster Corps not only has spread 
its orders among many more firms than previously 
had taken part in the National Defense Program, 
but also has affected substantial savings, the War 
Department announced today. For the present fiscal 
year, savings of more than $1,000,000 are expected 
to be made. 

As an example, in the procurement of duplicating 
stencils, former specifications restricted the number 
of potential producers of this product. New speci- 
fications, based upon scientific tests made by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, greatly increased 
the number of mills able to produce this product 
and for a lower cost which made possible savings 
of about $250,000 for six months’ supply. 

In the production of mimeograph paper more than 
40 small paper plants which had been unable to take 
any part in the former procurement program are 
now at work on Army orders. Early this year, the 
grade of mimeograph paper being procured cost 
about 41 cents per ream. The Quartermaster Corps 
developed specifications which permitted the use of 
ground wood pulp in its manufacture. This opened 
the procurement field to many more firms that could 
provide the new paper for about 25 cents per ream, 
a saving of about $1,000 per carload. 

Another paper product for which substantial sav- 
ings have been made by the Quartermaster Corps is 


_ material used for file folders. Former specifications 


for this product were such that only mills producing 
high quality food containers and similar products 
could meet them. Demand was so great in this field 
that prices jumped from 50 cents to $1.15 per thou- 
sand during the first half of this year. 

By changing the specifications to permit the use 
of ground wood pulp, more mills were able to take 
an active part in the program and from 25 to 50 
million folders are now being produced at an average 
cost of about 65 cents per thousand. 

A new development in the spread-work program 
has been the elimination of definite specifications for 
certain paper products. Potential producers of such 
items are informed of the general qualifications re- 
quired and are invited to send samples to the Quar- 
termaster Corps. These are tested and if satisfactory, 
the producer is eligible to submit bids for future 
procurements. 
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Production “BUGS” 
That Defy Usual Methods! 


From pulp-cooking to calendering, paper-making 
processes today are being freed from costly production 
“bugs”, through the more-exact measurement and 
control provided by Foxboro Instrumentation. 

Foxboro Instruments are designed by men who 
know paper processes from the bottom up. Long prac- 
tical experience has enabled them to develop, not 
only standard instruments of greater accuracy, and 
better methods of applying them . . . but also com- 
plete new instrument systems for many special tasks. 

Typical of these original systems is Foxboro 
Pneumatic Loading for wet presses, breaker stacks, 
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size presses, calender stacks and other roll-equipment. 
Operating automatically after initial setting, this 
Foxboro Instrumentation maintains exact calibrated 
pressure at each end of the roll independently. It 
eliminates across-the-sheet variations, bouncing of 
out-of-round rolls, and costly maintenance. . . all the 
“bugs” of hydraulic, weight or screw loading! 

Write for detailed information on Foxboro Pneumatic 
Loading or Foxboro Instrumentation for any other 
paper-making operation. The Foxboro Company, 
114 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Branch offices in principal cities of U. S. and Canada. 


FOXBORO— 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Crextive Instrumentation 





Obituary 


Harry S. Furminger 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 3, 1941—Harry S. 
Furminger, 73, was fatally injured in Springfield, 
Mass., Tuesday, October 28, when struck by an auto- 
mobile while crossing a street. He and Mrs. Fur- 
minger were in the east to attend the funeral of a 
relative, and were in Springfield to hear a concert 
by the United States Marine Band, of which Carlos 
Furminger, a son, is a member. 

Mr. Furminger came to Appleton in 1922, and 
was superintendent of the Fox River mill of the 
Fox River Paper Company. He later became super- 


intendent of the company’s Telulah mill at Appleton, | 


retiring in 1929. He was born in Dover, England, 
and came to the United States when 17 years old. 
He worked in paper mills in the east, coming to Wis- 
consin in 1916, where he was associated with paper 
mills until 1920, when he moved to Canada, spending 
two years there before assuming the Fox River 
position. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons and four 
daughters. 


Funeral services were held at Appleton Thursday 
afternoon, and burial was made in Appleton High- 
land Memorial Park. The Rev. Dascomb E. For- 
bush, pastor of the First Congregational Church, of- 
ficiated, and rites were conducted by the Masonic 
order, with which he had been affiliated for more 
than fifty years. 


Charles F. Mather-Smith 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Charles F. Mather-Smith, retired chairman of the 
board of Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago paper 
distributors, died this week at his home—Edgegrove 
—in Oakland, Fla. Mr. Smith, for some time re- 
moved from active participation in the affairs of 
Bradner Smith & Company, was 77 years old at the 
time of his death. Mr. Mather-Smith had spent his 
winters in Florida for the past thirty-five years but 
spent his summers in Highland Park, a suburb of 
Chicago, and, except for the past two years, retained 
an interest in the affairs of the company. He retired 
two years ago as a member of the board of the 
company which was founded by his father, Charles 
Mather-Smith and his uncle, John Bradner. He be- 
came actively interested in the Florida citrus indus- 
try and was equally well known in Florida and his 
native state of Illinois. A son and three daughters 
survive the pioneer paper distributor. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in Florida. 


Charles Dickinson 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lisson Farts, Me., November 3, 1941—Charles 
Dickinson, 76, for nearly 50 years an executive of 
the Pejepscot Paper Company, died October 28 after 
a long illness. 

He came to Maine in 1891 from Niagara Falls, 
and entered the employ of the Pejepscot Paper Com- 
pany the next year, and until his retirement in 1938 
had been plant superintendent for 33 years. He was 
a graduate of Cornell University. 

He was married to Hester G. Cornish of this 


town in 1895 and following her death in 1900 he 
wed Ethel McKenney in 1907. 

He leaves his widow, two brothers, William of 
Sandy Creek, N. Y., and Samuel of Lisbon Falls; 
two sisters, Mrs. Harry Atwood of Lisbon Falls and 
Mrs. Alvin W. Kierstead of Wiscasset; and several 
nieces and nephews. 


Douglas E. Stowe 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MenasHa, Wis., November 3, 1941—Douglas E. 
Stowe, 46, a native of this city and purchasing agent 
for the Eddy Paper Company, Three Rivers, Mich., 
for many years, was one of the seventeen passengers 
who died in the crash of an American Airlines plane 
near St. Thomas, Ontario, Thursday night, October 
30. The bodies were burned beyond identification. 

In earlier years Mr. Stowe was manager of the 
old Lakeside paper mill at Neenah, Wis., now a part 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. He formerly 
was purchasing agent for the Combined Locks Paper 
Corporation, Combined Locks, Wis., and left Apple- 
ton, Wis., where he had been residing, in 1923. 

Mr. Stowe is survived by his widow, one daughter 
and one son, of Three Rivers; also his mother, Mrs. 
Theresa Stowe, Appleton, Wis. 


George A. Osborn 


George A. Osborn, 91, a native of Grant county 
and president of the Osborn Paper Company, died 
at his home in Marion, Ind., October 28. Mr. Osborn 
was active in the management of the company which 
he founded, until a short time before his death. He 
taught for several years and later served as town- 
ship trustee, county auditor and county school super- 
intendent. 

He was a member of the Methodist church and 
of several fraternal organizations, including the 
Knights of Pythias, I1.0.0.F. and the Marion Ki- 
wanis Club. 

Surviving are a son, two daughters, nine grand- 
children and ten great-grandchildren. 


John A. Koons 


John A. Koons, of 1213 Gibson street, owner and 
operator of the Scranton Twine and Paper Company, 
Scranton, Pa., died in the Moses Taylor Hospital 
on October 24 after an illness of ten days. 

A native of Huntington Mills, Luzerne county, he 
came to this city twenty-five years ago. Mr. Koons 
was a member of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, the Scranton Lodge of Elks, the Scranton 
Country Club and the Irem Temple, Wilkes-Barre. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Josephine 
Bonhan, of Huntington Mills, and a brother, Rufus 
R. Koons, of Huntington Mills. 


Badger Mill to Supply Water to City 


The City Council of Peshtigo, Wis., has voted to 
enter into a contract with Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
of that city for the purchase of water for its munt- 
cipal system. This step will obviate the necessity 0 
the city drilling its own wells. A well recently drilled 
by the paper company is producing 1,000 gallons of 
excellent water per minute, and will be used for 
the city supply. Priority has been asked by the city 
in obtaining materials for construction of the munt- 
cipal system. 
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THIS KKen WOOD FORMULA 
Multiplies Felt Strength 
by Keeducing Size 


>The countless fibers that make up a Kenwood Felt do not 
become a tough durable unit until they have been bonded 
together in the fulling mill. Here the felt is shrunk down 
sometimes to half of its woven width, but in the process 
each yarn is locked to every other yarn it touches and the 
strength and wearing quality of the fabric are multiplied 
many times—without sacrificing the desired porosity. 


®Kenwood’s Formula of skilled craftsmanship plus scien- 
tific control has taken the guesswork out of the fulling op- 
eration. Science determines the exact amount of shrinkage 
desired for each felt design. Skilled craftsmen must cor- 
rectly judge the progress of the fulling, repeatedly check 
the dimensions of the felt to see that standards are met. 


®Kenwood’s distinctive formula has resulted in greater felt 
efficiency—helped paper makers to produce more and bet- 
ter paper at a lower cost. The services of Huyck’s field 
engineers and research laboratory are always available to 
help you solve your felt problems. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


Established 1870 


KENWOOD FELTS ¢ ALBANY, N. ¥. 
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Paper Safety Section Elects Officers 


The following are the recently elected officers of 
the Paper and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council :— . 

General Chairman—Clayton O. Braatz, Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis. 


Vice-Chairman in Charge of Membership—Roland 
W. Richardson, The Gardner-Richardson Company, 
Lockland, Ohio. 

Secretary and Program Committee Chairman— 
J. Fred Berry, Alton Box Company, Alton, IIl. 


Program Committee—Ernest Augustus, the Mead 
Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio. O. R. Hartwig, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, Portland, Ore. J. W. Kueb- 
ler, Dixie-Vortex. Company, Easton, Pa. E. A. Page, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 

News Letter Editor—L. R. Simpson, the Brown 
Paper Mill Company, Inc., Monroe, La. 

Contest Committee—A. Scott Dowd (Chairman), 
Fritz Publications, Inc., Chicago, Ill. B. D. Rogers, 
Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. F. H. Rose- 
bush, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wis. 

Data Sheet Committee—B. J. McClosky (Chair- 
man), Hoberg Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. A. S. 
Cook, Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety Association, 
Quebec, Canada. J. J. Hastings, Port Huron Sul- 
phite and Paper Company, Port Huron, Mich. W. 
B. Place, Kieckhefer Container Company, Delair, 
N. J. L. C. Smith, Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Kaukauna, Wis. 

Engineering—Safe Practices Committee—Julius A. 
Draper (Chairman), Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Grand’Mere, P. Q. Canada. E. G. Amos, 
American Paper and Pulp Association, New York 
City, N. Y. M. W. Dundore, Beloit Iron Works, 
Beloit, Wis. C. O. Holmer, Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. James W. Tow- 
sen, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Corporation, 
New York City, N. Y. E. F. Troop, P. H. Glat- 
felter Company, Spring Grove, Pa. H. H. Yoder, 
Gulf States Paper Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Health Committee Chairman—Dr. Louis H. 
Frechtling, Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Statistics Committee Chairman—Fred W. Braun, 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis. 

Safety Instruction Card Committee—R. W. 
Croucher (Chairman), Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company, International Falls, Minn. G. J. Bienvenu, 
Gaylord Container Corp., Bogalusa, La. J. C. Fitz- 
gerald, Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Corner Brook, Newfoundland. John M. Lavin, 
St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Maine. C. J. Munk, 
Racquette River Paper Co., Potsdam, N. Y. Arthur 
E. Winslow, Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Visual Education Committee—H. P. Huebner 
(Chairman), the Flintkote Company, New York 
City, N. Y. D. S. Garber, Hummel & Downing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. J. R. Latter, Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Ltd., Quebec, Canada. D. T. Meany, 
New Brunswick International Paper Co., Dalhousie, 
N. B., Canada. D. A. McAlary, Fraser Companies, 
Ltd., Edmundston, N. B., Canada. Don E. McDowell, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Parchment, 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. B. L. Wood, American Coat- 
ing Mills, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


cial requirements. 


Basic Material Shortage Grows 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—Short- 
ages of basic materials in the paper and pulp indus- 
try are on the increase, says the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The department points out that supplies are tight 
in wood pulp, waste paper, and some paper making 
chemicals. It is further stated that “acute shortages 
are found in wrapping paper and container board. 
Even capacity production falls short of unusual cur- 
rent demand, caused by huge government needs 
superimposed on expanded industrial and commer- 
In addition there are sizeable 
lend-lease obligations taking important tonnages of 
pulp and paper, with a serious transportation situa- 
tion feared by many authorities on the subject. 

“Replacement parts for machinery, together with 
other vital materials required for plant maintenance, 
has given the industry priority ratings. 

“Lend-lease exports of pulp, wrapping and con- 
tainer boards have adversely affected some of the 
small mills. Some of these small plants may have to 
slash output, or else be forced to close down. Some 
of these adversely affected plants should be able to 
shift over to the production of shipping containers if 
assured of adequate supplies of container board. 

“Prices are holding steady with ceilings imposed 
on waste paper and some classes of paper board, and 
O.P.A. is ready to take action should markets for 
pulp, paper or paper products show signs of going 
wild.” 


Five Branch Managers Made Partners 


A. C. Hunt, president, Mid-West Paper Sales Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. announces his firm has .taken into 
the business as partners the five branch managers 
located at Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina and 
Saskatoon. The new partners are R. G. Lebeau, Win- 
nipeg; G. A. Napper, Calgary; G. M. Hatch, Ed- 
monton; E. L. Filer, Regina; and A. Forrest, Saska- 
toon. 

Mr. Hunt states this step is in keeping with the 
company’s policy in sharing the responsibility with 
the men most intimately connected with the operation 
of the business. The company carries on the business 
founded in Winnipeg 31 years ago by John Martin. 
The personnel is now well over the 100 mark, and 
the territory covers from the head of the Lakes 
across the prairies to eastern B. C. 


A Correction 


F. D. Humphrey, sales department of the British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company Ltd. writes :— 

On page 52 of your issue of October 23 is an 
article dealing with our company, which is not quite 
accurate, and which we think might be misleading. 
The article states “At Woodfiber on Howe Sound 
the company manufactures easy bleaching sulphite 
pulp” etc. Actually, at both Woodfibre and Port 
Alice dissolving pulps and bleached sulphite pulp 
for paper manufacture, are made, but no unbleached 
pulp is now being produced. The statement that $1,- 
159,081 was spent at Port Alice in 1937 is also 
misleading, since the greater part of this sum was 
spent on a bleach plant at Woodfibre which makes 
it possible for that mill to produce the highest grades 
of dissolving pulp. 
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Pure water supply? There ain’t no such animal! 


But here’s how you can make one— 


All “natural” water supplies contain harmful im- 
purities that may seriously ae your prod- 
uct. Unpredictable variation in the quality of 
the water is a further hazard to the paper 
industries. That’s why process water needs 
conditioning. 


Permutit* gives you complete control of process 
water quality. Modern Permutit equipment re- 
moves impurities from water, holds concen- 
trations within the precise limits you require. 
Permutit insures a uniform supply of soft, 
clear, iron-free water. 


Parts per Million 


Ci ka = a 


1 to 60 6170120 12110180 8181+ 


Wherever your plant is located, you can’t escape 
water troubles. Map shows approximate aver- 
age hardness, but conditions vary widely 
within states. And even where water is com- 
paratively soft, it ma contain iron, dirt, color, 
organic matter or other impurities. 


FREE ADVISORY SERVICE 


Permutit’s staff of field engineers will be glad 
to help you plan a water supply “tailor-made” 
to your individual needs. Permutit’s position 
as the world’s largest manufacturer of water 
conditioning equipment, with 28 years of ex- 
perience, assures you of expert and impartial 
advice. Write us about your problems or ask 
for free booklets. The Permutit Company, 
Dept. 12, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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PERMUTIT 
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Johns-Manville Building New Mill 


An asbestos mill capable of processing large quan- 
tities of asbestos-bearing rock is now under con- 
struction on the Johns-Manville properties of Chryso- 
tile, Arizona. According to C. H. Shoemaker, vice- 
president of Johns-Manville Products Corporation, 
the new mill will be in operation early in 1942, and 
will at that time add substantially to the supply of 
asbestos fibre available in this country to meet de- 
fense manufacturing needs. 

The asbestos fibre found at Chrysotile is particu- 
larly valuable in the manufacture of filters, woven 
asbestos materials, asbestos paper, many types of 
asbestos-cement products, and as fillers in asphalt tile 
and moulding compounds. The recent development 
of a special milling process by Johns-Manville engi- 
neers has made possible the utilization of this Arizona 
fibre, heretofore a marginal operation. 

Continuous experimentation at J-M’s_ research 
laboratories in Manville, N. J., resulted recently in 
the construction of a complete pilot mill with an 
entirely new process, which will allow the fullest 
use of Arizona’s valuable asbestos deposits. Based 
on this development a large mill is now being built 
at Chrysotile, while explorations and tests are going 
on preparatory to expanding the mine itself. 

It has been estimated that approximately 100 men 
will be employed in the mill and mine, and that this 
number will be increased as the property is developed, 
making the Johns-Manville operation at Chrysotile, 
Arizona’s largest asbestos development. 


Bleaching of Sulphate Pulp 


The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry has issued to its members a 70-page book 
on the Bleaching of Sulphate Pulp by F. Loesch- 
brandt of Sweden. The original work in Swedish was 
translated by Miss E. Martin of the Research Divi- 
sion of the Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The translation was sponsored by the TAPPI Pulp 
Purification Committee. 

The book deals with the extensive research work 
of Dr. Loeschbrandt and covers such subjects as the 
following: Evaluation of analytical results; Pretreat- 
ment with chlorine; Intermediate treatment; Final 
bleaching; Chlorine consumption, whiteness and 
strength properties and a bibliography. 

Copies may be obtained by nonmembers of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, 122 East 42nd street, New York, N. Y. at 
one dollar per copy. 


Cannard Co. in New Location 


William Cannard, president of The Cannard Com- 
pany, announces that the company has moved to a 
modern building at 1120 Madison street, Little Chute, 
Wis. The Cannard Company has been incorporated 
and combined with the Fox River Machine Company, 
formerly of Kaukauna, Wis., manufacturers of press 
and felt rolls and other paper and pulp mill machin- 
ery. 

The Cannard Company will specialize in the manu- 
facture of paper finishing and paper handling equip- 
ment for manufacturers and converters. 


Dinner Tendered to C. H. McFarlane 


C. H. McFarlane was guest of honor at a special 
dinner tendered by the Canadian Paper Trade As- 
sociation, on Monday, October 20, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal. This dinner was to mark the occasion of 
Mr. McFarlane’s retirement from active business 
after fifty-seven years in the paper and stationery 
trade. j 

Messages of good-will were expressed by Jean 
Rolland, President of the Rolland Paper Company, 
Ltd., Harold Crabtree, president of the Howard 
Smith Paper mills, Limited, and W. S. Kidd, gen- 
eral manager of the E. B. Eddy Company, Limited. 

Mr. McFarlane thanked these gentlemen, and all 
present. He spoke about the cordial relationship that 
had always existed between the Canadian Mills and 
the Canadian Merchants, and encouraged them to 
aaa in a spirit of close cooperation and friend- 
ship. 

R. I. Findlay of Toronto, president of the Cana- 
dian Paper Trade Association, was in the chair. He 
announced that at a meeting of the association held 
that day, it had been voted and unanimously re- 
solved that Mr. McFarlane be appointed as Life- 
time Honorary President of the Canadian Paper 
Trade Association. 

Representatives of all the fine paper mills in 
Canada, as well as of the paper merchants in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces attended the 
dinner. 


R. S. Madden Goes to Mohawk Mills 


George E. O’Connor, president of Mohawk Paper 
Mills, Inc., of Cohoes and Waterford, New York, 
has announced to the trade that Russell S. Madden 
has accepted a position with that firm as vice-presi- 
dent and manager of sales. 

Mr. Madden was formerly first vice-president and 
director of the American Writing Paper Corporation 
of Holyoke, Mass., having resigned on August 25. 
During his 18 years with that company he served 
the paper industry in several capacities. He was 
president of the Writing and Cover Paper Manu- 
facturers Associations, and also was active on several 
important committees. 


Candy Makers to Cut Paper Use 


Candy manufacturers are reported cooperating 
with the OPM for a 25% reduction in the use of 
paper and paper board. The candy industry is seek- 
ing to simplify box construction and economize on 
paper board weights and is also stressing the need 
for the salvage of waste paper and paper board 
among its members. 


Acquire Carolina Fiber Co. 
Under date of October 13, the Sonoco Products 


Company acquired the manufacturing properties of 
the Carolina Fiber Company at Hartsville, S. C. The 
plant will be operated as a division of the Sonoco 
Products Company. 
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“With Gurr Periopic ConsuLTATION 


Service every plant department 
gets Practical Benefits “_ say Equipment Manufacturers 
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This advanced Lubrication Service provides 
consistent year-round cooperation of a 
trained Guif Engineer with design, sales 


maintenance expense both for the machines pro- 
duced by the plant and for those employed in its 
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and service executives as 


production men. 


well as with 


@ More and more equipment manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the year-round 
technical assistance extended by trained Gulf 
engineers through Gulf: Periodic Consultation 
Service, They find that design, sales and service as 
well as production department heads get expert 
suggestions and advice on lubrication and related 
Practice. Result: Improved performance and lower 


production processes. 

No matter what type of plant you operate, Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service can also help you in 
the present emergency. Call in a Gulf engineer to- 
day—his thorough training and broad experience 
fully qualifies him to go right to work with your 
men to bring about production improvements. 

Gulf quality lubricants are quickly available to 
you through more than 1200 warehouses in 30 

" se Sis ot statesfrom Maine 

‘ to New Mexico. 
Write or phone 
your nearest Gulf 
office today. 
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LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY * GULF BUILDING * PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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T. B. McCabe Gives Amphitheatre 


[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 3, 1941—An- 
nouncement was made during the week by president 

ohn W. Nason of Swarthmore College of a gift by 

homas B. McCabe, Swarthmore ’15, president of. 
Scott Paper Company, of an outdoor amphitheatre to 
be constructed on the campus. The theatre will be: 
named the “Arthur Hoyt Scott Auditorium” in mem- 
ory of Arthur Hoyt Scott, a prominent alumnus of 
the college. 

Located in a natural bowl, the auditorium will be 
the focal point for the extensive planting of the Scott 
Foundation, endowed in Arthur Hoyt Scott’s memory 
for the purpose of collecting and growing all varieties 
of trees, shrubs and flowers which will thrive under 
natural conditions in the climate of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Thomas W. Sears, the architect, has worked 
in conjunction with John C. Wister, the director of 
the Scott Foundation, in arranging the plans and 
landscaping of the amphitheatre. It will be a perma- 
nent construction with a stone stage and terrace cov- 
ered with a flat surface of tanbark. 

The amphitheatre, which is designed to hold 1,800 
people, will be used for commencement services, the 
Founders’ Day program, May Day exercises, dramatic 
productions and other formal college occasions. It 
will seat twice as many people as Clothier Memorial 
building, which has been used in the past for these 
college functions. 

Construction on the theatre was recently begun and 
will be completed within the next two months. The 
formal dedication service will take place early next 
spring. 

Mr. McCabe, the donor, besides being president of 
Scott Paper Company, is a member of the board of 
managers of Swarthmore College, chairman of the 
board of Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. Mr. 
McCabe has been on leave of absence from his com- 
pany since August of this year, serving in Washing- 
ton, and is now assisting E. R. Stettinius, Jr., in the 
Lend-Lease administration of the government. 


Government Issues Wage Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 3, 1941 — Five 
industrial wage orders directly increasing the wage 
rates of about 320,000 workers go into effect today, 
General Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor, announced. 

The lumber wage order affects the largest number. 
It is estimated that it will increase the hourly wage 
rate of 168,000 workers, mostly in the South. Log- 
ging operations are not under the lumber wage order. 
The wage order, which has been mailed to all estab- 
lishments in the industry, states, “The manufacture 
of any products covered under this definition shall 
be deemed to begin with the unloading of the raw 
material at the mill site.” 

This is similar to the pulp and primary paper wage 
order which covers “all operations involved in the 
production of pulp, paper and board, starting with 
the unloading of raw materials at the mill site.” 

As a result, the cutting of timber and pulp wood 
in the woods is at the 30-cents-an-hour statutory 
minimum of the Wage and Hour Law, while the 35- 
cents-an-hour lumber wage order and the 40-cents- 
an-hour paper wage order start with the unloading 
of the logs at the saw mills or paper mills. 


May Fix Price of Coarse Paper 


WasuincrTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—Consider- 
ation is being given by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to imposition of a price schedule establishing 
maximum prices that jobbers and wholesalers can 
charge for several grades of coarse paper, Leon Hen- - 
derson, administrator, announced today. 

A meeting with a representative group of jobbers 
will be called within a few days to discuss the need 
for a schedule. Should a schedule be found neces- 
sary, it will be rushed to completion as rapidly as 
possible in order to bring under control the inflation- 
ary situation which has developed recently. 

In discussing the situation which has developed, 
Mr. Henderson pointed out that manufacturers are 
now selling Kraft paper to jobbers at around 4% 
cents a pound. Ordinarily the jobbers would resell 
this paper at prices ranging from about 5 or 5% cents 
in large quantities to somewhat higher prices for 
smaller quantities. 

Actually, jobbers in recent weeks have increased 
their prices to as high as 8 or 9 cents a pound for 
large quantities and even higher for small quantities. 

“Such increases above the usual jobbers’ mark-up 
are pure extortion and profiteering,’ Mr. Henderson 
stated. “We propose to take all stops necessary to 
correct this situation. In the meantime we urge all 
buyers from jobbers and wholesalers to refuse to pay. 
prices above those which normally prevail when the 
manufacturer’s price is at the 4%c level.” 


Insulation Export Assn. Formed 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—The 
United States Insulation board Export Association 
has filed papers under the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene law) with the Federal Trade Commission, 
for exporting insulation board. The association will 
maintain an office at 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 

Officers are: B. G. Dahlberg, president and di- 
rector; J. A. Sampson, secretary and treasurer; J. 
C. Best, C. H. Nance and Frank H. West, directors. 
Members are: The Celotex Corporation, Chicago; 
Hawaiian Cane Products, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii; 
The Insulite Company, Minneapolis; and National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo. 

The Export Trade Act provides that nothing con- 
tained in the Sherman Act shall be construed as 
declaring to be illegal a combination or ‘‘association” 
entered into for the sole purpose of engaging in 
export trade and actually engaged solely in such 
export trade, provided there be no restraint of trade 
within the United States, or restraint of the export 
trade of any domestic competitor; and with the fur- 
ther prohibition of any agreement, understanding, 
conspiracy or act which shall artificially or intention- 
ally enhance or depress prices within the United 
States, substantially lessen competition or otherwise 
restrain trade therein. 


Superintendents Postpone Meeting 


The November meeting of the Michigan Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, originally sched- 
uled for November 20, has been advanced one week 
to November 27. The change has been made because 
of the new date for the Thanksgiving Day holiday, 
which falls on November 20. 
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COPIRELL PROCESS 


of 


ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION 


universally recognized as a 
standard method of removing 


DUST, FLY ASH, FUME, MIST & FOG 


from GASES 


29 years of research development and operating experience by the affiliated 
Cottrell Companies throughout the world is incorporated in the 


COTTRELL INSTALLATIONS 


offered to meet the requirements 
of any problem by 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FINANCIAL 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 5, 1941 
High 
A. P. 1 
Armstron 
Celotex Corp. 
Celotex Corp., pf 
Certain-Teed Products Corp 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental Diamond Fibre Co 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf. 
Flintkote Co. 
Robert Gair 
Robert Gair, pf 
International Paper & 
International Paper & Power, pf 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pi 
Masonite Corp. 
ead Corp. 
Mead Corp., pf 
Paraffine Companies, Inc 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 
Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., 
Ruberoid Co. 
Scott Paper Co 
Scott Paper Co., pf 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
United Paperboard Co 
U. S. Gypsum C 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 
West Virginia Pulp 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 5, 1941 


High Low 
American Box Board Co % 4% 
Brown Co., pf 21% 
Great Northern Paper 38% 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp ; 5% 
National Container Corp 10% 
St. Regis Paper C Ye 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf 112% 
Taggart Corp. ......c2s ccccvccsccecscccces M% 2% 


Abitibi Hearing Adjourned 


Toronto, Ont., November 3, 1941—Hearing of 
the motion for an order authorizing the sale of the 
assets, undertaking and property of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd., without reserve bid, was 
further adjourned by Mr. Justice Middleton in week- 
ly court at Osgoode Hall here Thursday of this 
week. The adjournment was made at the request of 
R. W. S. Johnston, counsel for the Montreal Trust 
Company, trustee for Abitibi. 


Mr. Justice Middleton said he did not know if he 
would be able to take the case next Thursday, the 
date suggested, and it was agreed that he should then 
hear counsel as to when the motion should be heard. 

C. R. Magone, for the attorney-general, assented 
to the adjournment on the understanding that argu- 
ment should not proceed next Thursday as the at- 
torney-general wished to be present in person and 
could not be there at that time. 

Other counsel present at this week’s session were 
D. G. Guest, representing individual defendants in 
the foreclosure action and N. T. Berry, the liqui- 
dator. 

A prolonged fight appears in prospect, as the valid- 
ity of the Moratorium Act passed by the legislature 
prohibiting a sale until December, 1942, will be 
contested. 


NEWS 


September net earnings of Abitibi of over $1,000,- 
000, available for depreciation and bond interest, 
were pleasing enough to security holders, but Octo- 
ber results promise to be even better. The receiver 
and manager estimates indicated October newsprint 
shipments at 7.4% above those of September at 52,- 
000 tons, while shipments of sulphite pulp were 
down 4% at 8,300 tons. Newsprint shipments are 
the dominating factor in Abitibi’s earnings. As com- 
pared with October, 1940, indicated October ship- 
ments of newsprint are up 39.8%, while indicated 
sulphite pulp shipments are up 61.1%. 


Scott Earns $1.80 Share 


Net earnings of Scott Paper Company for the 
nine months period ended October 4, 1941 were 
$1,400,056 compared with net earnings of $1,287,242 
for the nine months period ended September 28, 
1940. After provision for preferred dividends, earn- 
ings were equivalent to $1.80 per common share based 
on 667,942 shares outstanding compared with earn- 
ings of $1.64 as reported for the comparable period 
of 1940. 

William F. Mohan, first vice-president, said, ‘In 
releasing the report for the nine months period it 
should be pointed out that earnings as originally 
reported for the nine months period ended September 
28, 1940 included a provision of $135,596 for excess 
profit taxes and that, in accordance with the Excess 
Profits Tax Act as amended March 7, 1941 only 
$601.43 of this assessment was paid.” He said that 
the balance, equivalent to twenty cents per common 
share, was subsequently credited to earnings for the 
year 1940. Taxes for the nine months period of 1941 
have been calculated on the basis of the Revenue 
Act which was enacted on September 20, 1941. 


“Net sales for the nine months period,” Mr. Mo- 
han said, “were $19,138,564 representing an increase 
of 26.7% over net sales of $15,100,005 reported for 
the comparable period of 1940 and establishing a 
new record. 

“Earnings have been adversely affected,” Mr. 
Mohan safd, “by higher taxes and higher cost of 
raw materials and supplies. Furthermore, wages and 
salaries have been adjusted during the year. The 
company instituted a modest price increase on Sep- 
tember 29, 1941 which was the first adjustment 
made in prices during the year.” 


Puget Sound Makes Good Report 


Sales and net profit for the first nine months of 
1941 over the like period of 1940, were reported by 
Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company in its 
interim statement to stockholders. Net profit after 
Federal tax provisions was $883,926, compared with 
$770,250 last year. After preferred dividends, net 
available to common stock was $2.55 a share for the 
nine months, compared with $2.02 in the same 
months of 1940. : 

Comparative figures for 1940 have been revised 
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Special Offering of 


LOCKWOOD —T.A.P.P.1. BOOKS 


FOR THE 
PAPERMAKER’S LIBRARY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPERMAKING 


Compiled by C. J. West Ph.D. 


VOLUME I—1900-1928 (95 copies available) (982 Pages). $10.00 
VOLUME II—1929-1935—(17 copies available) (804 Pages) 8.00 Value 
VOLUME III—1936— out of print | $21.00 
VOLUME IV—1937—{31 copies available) (221 Pages) .... 3.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS-VOLS. I-ll-IV for $17.50 


VOLUMES I and II — Value $18.00 — If ordered together . . . . $15.00 
VOLUMES I and IV — Value 13.00 — If orderedtogether ... . 11.00 
VOLUMES II and IV — Value 11.00 — if ordered together .... 9.00 


It is evident from the few copies remaining for sale that these books will soom be out of print. They are in- 
valuable to paper and pulp mills and to technical men, Irreplaceable as a source of reference on the literature 
of the industry for this century. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES WHILE THEY ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


PAPERMAKING MATERIALS $3.00 


By C. J. West, Ph.D.—Research Associate and Editor 
Institute of Paper Chemistry—<Appleton, Wis. 
There is a limited number of these books still available. If ordered 
with any of the bibliographies they can be secured at a real saving. 
IF ORDERED WITH ANY TWO OR MORE VOLUMES OF THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY — PRICE $1.50. 


250 YEARS OF PAPERMAKING 
IN AMERICA 
(VERY LIMITED QUANTITY) $3.50 cach 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. , Inc. 


(PUBLISHERS OF PAPER TRADE JOURNAL) 
15 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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since original publication to give effect to an increase 
in tax provisions to 45.53% of earnings. 

Production of unbleached sulphite pulp was 101,- 
983 tons, compared with 98,886 tons a year ago. 
Average daily output of 378 tons compared with 367 
tons daily average in 1940. In September, 1941, daily 
production averaged 455 tons. 

Net sales for nine months, $5,935,862, compared 
with $4,610,804 in 1940. Operating profit before Fed- 
eral tax provisions was $2,209,812, compared with 
$1,414,081, and provision for Federal taxes amounted 
to $1,325,886, or more than double last year’s nine- 
month provision of $643,831. 

A record fourth quarter is forecast in the report, 
this being the first such period in which production 
will show the full effect of newly installed equip- 
ment. 


Taggart to Redeem Bonds 


The Taggart Corporation, with plants at Oswego, 
Deferiet, Carthage and Herrings, N. Y., will re- 
deem on December 1, at the office of the Northern 
New York Trust Company, the entire outstanding 
issue of Taggart Brothers Company, Inc., First 
Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds dated December 1, 1924, 
due December 1, 1944, at 103 and accrued interest 
to December 1, 1941, according to R. K. Ferguson, 
president. 

The redemption of this bond issue follows the 
call and redemption of the entire issue of Champion 
Paper Company First Mortgage 6% bonds on Nov- 
ember 1. Both issues had been assumed by Taggart 
Corporation. 

Mr. Ferguson states that the corporation has made 
banking arrangements to borrow $1,000,000 at 21%4% 
interest, maturing serially for five years with semi- 
annual payments of $100,000 to provide a part of the 
funds necessary for this bond redemption. 


Mead Corp. Earnings Higher 


The Mead Corporation for the sixteen weeks to 
October 4, reports a net income after $616,257 pro- 
vision for Federal normal, State income and excess 
profits taxes, of $651,645, equal, after preferred 
dividend requirements, to 83 cents each on 625,000 
common shares, against $301,665, or 26 cents each, 
on 619,374 common shares for period last year, 
when tax charges were $187,881; net sales, $10,- 
253,330, compared with $7,429,416. Forty weeks to 
October 4: Net income after $942,615 tax provision, 
$1,418,004, or $1.72 a common share, against $983,- 
196, or $1.02 a common share last year, when taxes 


totaled $368,715. 


Certain-teed Nets $1.30 


The Certain-teed Products Corporation and wholly 
owned subsidiaries report for the nine months to 
September 30, a net profit after $669,862 for Federal 
income taxes, of $1,145,665. After dividend require- 
ments on 73,069 shares of $100 par, 6 per cent of 
preferred stock, net is equal to $1.30 each on 625,- 
340 shares of common. Preferred dividend accumu- 
lations totaled $27 a share on September 30, last. 
Report states no United States excess profits taxes 
are required. Net profit for period in 1940 was $451,- 


143 or 19 cents a common share after deducting 
income taxes of $265,620. Results do not include 
earnings of Sloane-Blabon Corporation. 


Ruberoid Earns $1.23 


The Ruberoid Company and subsidiaries for the 
three months ended September 30, 1941, reports 
sales of $7,566,268, compared with $6,808,429 pre- 
ceding period and $5,288,523,. year ago; net income 
$489,494, after taxes and charges, equal to $1.23 a 
share on 397,806 capital shares; preceding period 
$391,779, and 98 cents a share; year ago $342,583 
and 86 cents a share; nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, net income $1,074,371, after taxes and 
charges, equal to $2.70 a share of capital stock; 
year ago $526,425 and $1.32 a share. 


Berkshire to Represent Kimberly-Clark 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
announces that effective November 1 Berkshire Pa- 
pers Inc. and Chicago Paper Company will repre- 
sent it as distributors in the Chicago area for its 
new Levelcoat printing papers—Truefect, Kimfect 
and Multifect—and the Hyfect E. F. grade. 

These will be in addition to Kimberly-Clark’s 
present connection, Midland Paper Company, a divi- 
sion of Zellerbach Paper Company. 


Eastern Corp. Earns $255,542 


The Eastern Corporation and subsidiaries for the 
September quarter, reports a net profit after $122,- 
450 provision for Federal income taxes, of $255,542, 
compared with $73,143 last year. Nine months, net 
profit after $257,450 provision for Federal income 
taxes, $548,307, compared with $57,953 last year; 
net sales, $6,788,134, compared with adjusted net 
sales of $4,306,832. 


Hoskins Nets 81 Cents 


The Hoskins Manufacturing Company for the 
nine months to September 30, reports a net profit 
after $459,095 provision for Federal income and 
excess profits taxes, of $450,870, equal to 94 cents 
each on 480,000 capital shares, against $390,854, or 
81 cents a share, last year, after $121,000 provision 
for Federal taxes. 


Dixie-Vortex Earnings Up 


The Dixie-Vortex Company for the twelve months 
to September 30, reports a net profit, of $925,450, 
equal after dividend requirements on Class A stock, 
to $2.36 each on 202,666 common shares, against 
$774,655, or $1.62 a common share for preceding 
twelve months. 


United Paperboard Nets 30 Cents 


The United Paperboard Company and subsidiaries, 
for the quarter to August 30, reports a net profit of 
$85,091, equal after quarterly dividend requirements 
on 6% non-cumulative preferred stock to 30 cents 
each on 240,000 shares of $10 par common stock. 
No excess profits taxes are deemed payable, report 
states. 
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Biological Control 


A general report based on specific findings and 
surveys in individual mills reflects the useful nature 
of the activities of the Biological Control Committee 
of the American Paper and Pulp Association. The 
report has been prepared to inform the industry with 
the work being done by the association. To date, a 
substantial amount of authoratative information has 
been collected, resulting in the development of stand- 
ard methods for mill and laboratory tests. 

In stating the aims of the committee, the report 
points out that while paper has long been used with 
completely wholesome effects for the packaging of 
foods and other sanitary purposes, the advent of the 
paper milk bottle seems to have focused unusual at- 
tention upon the sanitary aspects of paper and paper 
products. 

The report states that arrangements were made in 
several paper mills for bacteriological sampling and 
26 visits were made. Each mill survey consisted in 
the collection of samples of fresh water, treated wa- 
ter, white waters, raw stock, stock leaving beaters, 
stock leaving jordans, stock in headboxes and vats, 
calender water, sizes and paper before rewinding 
from the machine reel. 

In April, 1940, the report adds, an unusual op- 
portunity was presented whereby an experimental 
paper machine could be used in these bacteriological 
studies. A 24-inch web experimental paper machine 
was available for operation either as a Fourdrinier, 
a cylinder, or a duplex machine. It was decided to 
inoculate the Fourdrinier machine system with test 
bacteria at each of two points, namely, in the beater 
and where the stock leaves the wire. The purpose of 
this was to determine what happens to the bacteria 
during stock preparation and during the drying oper- 
ation. In the first case, the entire system was sampled, 
whereas in the latter, only the wet web entering the 
driers and the finished paper were sampled. Again 
during April, 1941 more work was done in connec- 
tion with inoculating the wet web. 

The results are already so extensive, the report 
concludes, and of such a nature that they cannot be 
included in a general activity report of this Com- 
mittee. It is important, however, for the industry to 
be aware of these activities and the fact that the 
committee has an accumulated fund of information 
which can be specifically consulted by member mills 
in the light of their particular problems and special 
requirements. Information is available concerning the 
efiect of various types of raw stock, general cleanli- 
ness and drier roll temperatures upon the total bac- 
terial content of the paper as it leaves the driers. 
Some information has been obtained regarding the 
effect of summer and winter operating conditions on 
the bacteriological quality of paper. 


Corrugated Containers in Own Building 


_ Corrugated Kraft Containers, Inc., has completed 
its removal from Government owned buildings to its 
new building at 7th and Terminal streets, Oakland, 

l, The company is now completely set-up and 
operating at full capacity. George J. Schneider, vice 
President and general manager, states that in the 
opinion of the company, the plant is one of the best 
located and efficient corrugated box plants not only 
on the Pacific Coast, but in the entire country. 
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“I'M GOING TO THE 
CHEMICAL EXPOSITION— 
ARE YOU?” 


YES, IT’S ONE THIN 

BIG ENOUGH T0 GET 

ME AWAY FROM THE 
JOB! 


This year of all years, the Chemical Industries Exposition 
is a “must”. It’s the Mecca for technical men in every 
industry depending in any way on applications of chem- 
istry, and of many another industry that chemistry could 


help. 


At this timely and vitally important Exposition, you will 
find a wealth of new ideas and new products that will 
help to solve today’s most pressing problems of procure- 
ment and production. 


Leading manufacturers will devote a week of their busy 
year to showing their ability and desire to help you solve 
your defense problems. It will be the largest Chemical 
Industries Exposition in more than a decade, and probably 
the most important of all time. The exhibits and demon- 
strations; the specialists available for consultation; the 
variety of new methods, equipment, appliances and mate- 
rials — all are certain to clear away many of your current 
worries. 


This year of all years, be sure to visit this Exposition. Not 
at your desk, in your laboratory, in your plant or anywhere 
else can you accomplish so much in so short a time. Don’t 
miss it. Come — and bring your associates. 


/ ih EXPOSITION OF 
() CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, DEC. 1-6, 1941 


Managed by International Exposition Co 
DEDICATED TO SPEEDING UP AMERICA’S INDUSTRY FOR THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Franklin, Va.—The Taggart Corporation, 230 
Park avenue, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
kraft paper products, paper bags and containers, 
etc., has awarded general contract to C. M. Guest 
& Sons, Anderson, S. C., for proposed new branch 
plant at Franklin, and work on superstructure will 
begin soon. It will comprise a large one-story 
building for main converting division and several 
auxiliary structures, and will be used for produc- 
tion of heavy-duty paper bags for handling chemi- 
cals, food products, etc., as well as various defense 
materials. Cost estimated at $500,000, including 
equipment. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 215 South Main 
street, Greenville, S. C., are architects and engi- 
neers. The Chesapeake-Camp Corporation, Frank- 
lin, manufacturer of kraft wrapping and bag pa- 
pers, will furnish paper requirements for new Tag- 
gart plant, as previously noted in these columns, 
and has plans maturing for proposed additions to 
mill for this purpose. This latter expansion is 
estimated to cost approximately $700,000 and will 
be carried out in conjunction with the Taggart 
project. It is understood that construction con- 
tract will be awarded soon. 

Chicago, I1l._—The National Paper Company, 511 
North Halsted street, manufacturer of paper spe- 
cialties, plans rebuilding of portion of plant recent- 
ly damaged by fire. Loss reported close to $30,000, 
including equipment and stock. 

Los Angeles, Calif—The West Coast Paper 
Board Mills, Inc., recently organized with capital 
of $500,000, plans operation of local plant for the 
manufacture of wall board and other paper board 
specialties. Incorporators of new company, which 
is represented by J. W. Preston, Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles, an attorney, include William H. 
Kewell, Edmond Gattene and A. P. Peracca. 

Easton, Pa—The Individual Drinking Cup 
Company, 24th street and Dixie avenue, Easton, 
manufacturer of paper cups, etc., have begun erec- 
tion of new one-story addition to plant, previously 
mentioned in these columns, for which general 
contract has been awarded to the Lauter Construc- 
tion Company, Otis Building, Philadelphia, Pa. It 
will be used for extensions in production division 
and is reported to cost approximately $80,000, in- 
cluding equipment. Company is affiliated with 
the Dixie-Vortex Company, 421 North Western 
avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

New Haven, Conn.—The New Haven Pulp and 
Board Company, 258 East street, manufacturer of 
news board, chip board, etc., has taken out a 
permit to build addition to storage and distribut- 
ing structure at rear of plant for increased ship- 
ping facilities. Work will be carried out by day 
labor. No estimate of cost announced. 

Georgetown, S. C.—The southern Kraft Cor- 
poration has work under way on a large one and 
multi-story building for new unit for production 
of paper boxes at Georgetown mill property. Ad- 
joining the kraft paper board mill, the new struc- 
ture will be equipped for a capacity of about 30,- 
000 tons per annum, and is reported to cost over 


$500,000, with equipment. It is scheduled to be 
ready for service in 1942, The paper board mill is 
being enlarged to furnish requirements for the 
new converting plant, as well as other service. A 
third papermaking machine is being installed to 
increase rated output of mill about 500 tons per 
day, making a total production basis of about 1250 
tons daily. This expansion, similarly, will be com- 
pleted next year. P 

Lowell, Mass.—The Lowell Paper Company, 
Inc., 95 Bridge street, recently organized, plans 
early operation of a local plant for the manufacture 
of folding and other paper boxes and containers, 
Robert H. Jones is president. 

West Everett, Mass.—Fire recently damaged a 
portion of mill of Boston Fiber Company, 110 Tre- 
mont street, manufacturer of fiber products. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced 
but is reported as slight. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Illinois Envelope Com- 
pany, 400 Bryant avenue, manufacturer of com- 
mercial envelopes and kindred paper stocks, has 
awarded general contract to Henry L. Vander 
Horst, Inc., 106 Thompson street, Kalamazoo, for 
proposed one-story addition, including alterations 
and improvements in present building, recently 
noted in these columns, and work will be placed 
under way at once. Capacity will be increased. 
No estimate of cost announced. Stewart-King- 
scott Company, Kalamazoo, is architect. 

Nampa, Idaho—The Amalgamated Sugar Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, plans installation of a paper 
stock department in connection with new beet 
sugar refining plant at Nampa, with complete unit 
for bagging service. All equipment in mill will be 
electrically-operated. Plant will have a capacity 
for handling about 2000 tons of sugar beets per 
day, and is reported to cost about $2,000,000, with 
machinery. Work will be placed under way soon. 
H. A. Benning is vice-president and general man- 
ager, 

Toronto, Ont.—Jones Brothers, 858 Dupont 
street, manufacturers of paper products, plan one- 
story addition for expansion in production depart- 
ment. Cost is reported close to $45,000, with 
equipment. Proposed to place work in progress at 
early date. 

Fort William, Ont.—The Great Lakes Paper 
Company, Ltd., manufacturer of newsprint, has 
completed plans for addition to local mill, consist- 
ing of a multi-story digester tower and accessory 
structures. General contract has been awarded to 
Barnett-McQueen Company, Ltd., 460 Christina 
street, Fort William, and work will be placed 
under way at once. Cost reported over $300,000 
including equipment. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Coast Paper, Ltd., Bank of 
Nova Scotia Building, Vancouver, manufacturer of 
paper products, plans early erection of new one- 
story plant, reported to cost close to $50,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 


é Three Rivers, Que—The Canadian International 
I 


-aper Company, Sun Life Building, Montreal, 
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Que., has plans maturing for installation or a new 
coal-handling and pulverizing plant and power house 
at newsprint mill at Three Rivers, to be equipped 
for large capacity. It is estimated to cost over 
$300,000. Proposed to carry out work soon. 


New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—The Kraft Products Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with capital of $20,000, 
to manufacture and deal in kraft paper goods. New 
company is represented by Albert Lyons, 11 
Broadway, New York, attorney. 

Chicago, Ill—Carbon Paper Pac, Inc., 77 West 
Washington street, has been chartered with capital 
of $10,000, to manufacture and deal in carbon pa- 
pers and kindred stocks. The incorporators in- 
clude Irving Abrams, B. Gibbs and N. W, Inlander. 


Employees Get Service Pins 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., November 3, 1941—The annual 
banquet of employees of the National Paper Prod- 
ucts Company was held here last week at which 
service pins were awarded to many for valuable and 
lengthy years of service. The concern is a division 
of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation and a number 
of officials were present from the San Francisco, 
New York and Carthage offices. Peter T. Sinclair, 
resident manager, presided as toastmaster and the 
principal speaker was A. B. Lowenstein, vice presi- 
dent of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, who also 
awarded the service trophies to three members of 
the sales division and twenty-nine members of the 
manufacturing division. Charles A. Grondona, of 
the New York office, delivered the opening speech 
at which he expressed his pleasure in being able to 
attend the function. Mr. Lowenstein pointed out 
that the company is stressing 100 per cent coopera- 
tion with the government in the defense program and 
traced briefly its history from its humble beginning, 
with about a dozen employes, to its present status 
with about 9,000 men and women workers. He also 
paid tribute to the late Isadore Zellerbach, one of 
the prime movers of the corporation, who died a few 
months ago. H. O. Nichols, general manager of the 
eastern division, gave an explanation of the attempts 
made by the government to guard against inflation 
and also to provide the necessary materials for de- 
fense preparations. 


Hale Holden Jr. Heads Directors 


Hale Holden, Jr. thas been elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Byron Weston Com- 
pany, Dalton, Mass. For a number of years Mr. 
Holden has been a member of the board but in 
assuming his new duties he will take a more active 
part in the management of the company. This ad- 
ditional activity will not interfere with his present 
position as vice president of the Pullman Company, 
an association he has had for many years. 

Mr. Holden is a grandson of Byron Weston, the 
founder of the business and a nephew of the late 
Donald Weston, former president of the company. 

The officers of the Byron Weston Company now 
are Hale Holden, Jr., chairman of the board of 
directors, John H. Bellows, vice president and treas- 


urer—in charge of the.company—and Robert Crane, 
secretary and sales manager. 
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13 YEARS 
SERVICE IN PAPER MILL 


13 isn’t an unlucky number for this paper 
mill, for it represents the years of service 
this Cincinnati Transmission belt has given. 
The belt transmits 130 H. P. on 24 hour 
schedule, and that means plenty of extra duty 
when you compare it with normal plant 
operation. 


The service of this 22” transmission belt is typical 
of that received from Cincinnati Belts in hundreds 
of industries throughout the United States .. . 
typical of the service these great belts are giving 
in national defense production. 


Industry has known the quality of Cincinnati Belts 
for more than 35 years... used them on all types 
of power transmission jobs ... experienced longer 
service, more economical operation and efficiency 
of the highest order. 


THE CINCINNATI RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATI 
TRANSMISSION BELTS 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Enctanp Sscrion. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. c 

Deraware Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 

Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—Second Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, is. 

Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 

lamazoo, Mich. 


Hotel, 


NON-DEFENSE SPENDING 


It is encouraging to all tax payers that the new 
revenue law provides for steps required to effect 
economy in non-defense spending and progress has 
been made in that direction. The Citizens Emergency 
Committee on Non-Defense Expenditures declares 
that the nation-wide drive for reduction of non-de- 
fense Federal spending has begun in earnest. Sum- 
marizing the results to date it is pointed out that the 
initial step was taken last July in the formation of 
the Citizens Emergency Committee comprising lead- 
ing citizens, economists, tax authorities and college 
presidents from 32 states. On July 19, Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston, chairman of the committee and presi- 
dent of Brown University, made a nation-wide radio 
address on the subject of priorities in spending. 
Shortly thereafter an Advisory Committee on gov- 
ernmental economy, comprising 1,000 ministers, was 
announced. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia on August 28 
introduced a resolution and amendment to the 1941 
Tax Bill, requesting the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to submit to the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee three revised budget estimates 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. These esti- 
mates, submitted by the Bureau on October 15, are 
less by $1 billion, $1% billion and $2 billion than 
the original estimates for this year. Under the latter 
reductions the Bureau submits, among others, the 
following estimated cuts (in millions) from the 
estimated expenditures for 1942: aids to agriculture 
from $1,061 to $578; aids to youth from $365 to 
$19; general public works from $533 to $427; civil 
departments and agencies from $833 to $700; social 
security from $463 to $412; and work relief from 
$1,034 to $270. 

These allocations of non-defense reductions, along 
with others, are being considered by a joint Con- 


gressional Economy Investigating Committee com- 
posed of six senators and six representatives. Other 
estimates have been prepared and submitted to Con- 
gress. A survey of non-defense expenditures will be 
completed and issued by the Brookings Institution 
some time this month. Eighteen governors, mayors 
of many cities and eighteen tax-payer organizations 
are cooperating in the campaign. The Citizens Emer- 
gency Committee states that “through these and other 
economy activities by many citizen groups the way 
has been opened for substantial reductions in the 
1942 and 1943 non-defense budgets. Organized busi- 
ness of all types has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by vigorous support of this national economy 
drive. Letters to congressmen, resolutions by busi- 
ness, financial and civic organizations and confer- 
ences with senators and representatives will help to 
swell the growing economy demand. Thus, organized 
business, as the nation’s largest taxpayer, through 
support of the economy bloc in Congress, can aid the 
country to prepare for a stable peace and protect 
American institutions, while we are forging the 
weapons of war.” 

In discussing the subject under the title of ‘“Econ- 
omy Creeps”, the October 27 issue of the Wash- 
ington Review, published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, asks: ‘‘What will be 
the next steps in Washington to cut non-defense 
expenditures of the Federal government? The ques- 
tion comes from many sections of the country, with 
increased demand for reduction and strong desire to 
mobilize support for effective actions. The Senate 
Finance Committee has now received the reply of 
the Budget Bureau to the request that it submit 
‘detailed revisions’ of the expenditure estimates of 
this year to show reductions by one to two billion 
dollars in the non-defense items. The Senate Com- 
mittee has transmitted the reply to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and to the Committee to 
Investigate Federal Expenditures that was estab- 
lished by the recent Revenue Act. Under the law it 
is now the duty of the investigating committee to 
make a ‘full and complete study’ of all expenditures 
of the government, with a view to recommending 
elimination or reduction of such as it deems to be 
non-essential. Authorized to hold hearings, employ 
experts, summon witnesses and documents, and use 
services of government agencies, the committee is 
requested by the Congress to present its report at 
the earliest practical date.” 

In explaining that reduction in expenditures of 
non-defense items depends upon the Congress and 
upon the President, supported by determined public 
demand, the Washington Review says in part that, 
“Most students of economy possibilities will con- 
strue the report (report of the Bureau of the Budget 
to the Senate Finance’ Committee) as substantial 
support of the position taken by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury in advocat- 
ing a billion dollar reduction, mentioned as principal 
sources of saving the aids to agriculture, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, National Youth Administration 
and non-defense public works. In the report of the 
Budget Bureau the cuts listed for these items total 
about one-half of both the billion and the two billion 


dollars of reductions dealt with. The addition to the 
above items of the cut listed for the Works Prog- 
ress Administration provides about 85% of the pos- 
sible reductions indicated. The remaining 15% is 
distributed mainly among numerous civil depart- 
ments and a supplemental classification. No reduc- 
tions are listed for such items as interest on debt, 
retirement of debt or tax refunds.” 

In conclusion, the article quotes the recent state- 
ment of Secretary of the Treasury that, “We simply 
cannot carry on business as usual and government 
as usual from now on and still take adequate care 
of our defense needs, It would be a tragic error to 
assume that we can continue to expand our defense 
production on a colossal scale and still go our usual 
ways, whether as a government or as individuals. 
It would be folly to assume that we can continue to 
spend now as we did in normal times.” The article 
adds: “As all classes of our citizens struggle with 
the highest taxes in our history, make sacrifices in 
their home and occupations, and face a quick growth 
of defense expenditures, the demand for rapid and 
effective moves toward economy may be expected to 
increase.” 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks, 1941 Corresponding Weeks, 1940 

September 20 September 21 

September 27 ‘ September 28 

October . October 5 

October 11 $ October 

October 18 104.9 October 

October 25 (Prelim.).... 107. October 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


1940 89.1 84.7 82.3 84.3 90.0 92.1 ° 
1941 85.6 89.7 92.2 96.4 98.9 99.5 94.8 


Year 
Year . Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 


1940 e 81.5 85.5 84.9 80.9 85.6 
1941 J 99.7 ° ° ee eee 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Year to Date.. 69.3 79.2 84.7 70.7 81.3 86.1 96.0 

Year Average.. 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 pas 

_* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 

tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 

Sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 

are produced and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. 
S$ not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS t 


> e c s 


81 

77 
86 94 ee ee ee os 
Week end. Oct. 11, 1941— 99 
Week end. Oct. 18, 1941— 98 
Week end. Oct. 25, 1941—100 


niet cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
ational Paperboard Assn. 


Week end. Sept. 20, 1941— 99 
W end. Sept. 27, 1941— 98 

eck end. Oct. 4, 1941—100 
—_——_ 
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LAPORTERS 
oe AERA POLP 


TO 


BRITAIN 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AND ALL WORLD MARKETS 


LNIDIDON 
Ss COMPANY 


(AMERICA) INC. 


51 EAST 42ND STREET 
New YORK CITY 





““0000-0000” 


.«» WAILED THE GHOST FROM PAGE 52 TO THE BOY ON PAGE 51 


*“QO00-0000 yerself!’’ cried the boy. ““G’wan back to 
yer graveyard! Yer killin’ my business!” 


“‘Forsoo-oo-th, I’d much prefer the quiet of my tomb- 
stones,” answered the ghost. “But...” 


“Then hop the next uptown express. Only ten minutes 
to the cemetery.” 


“But I can’t hop anywhere. I’m stuck,”’ moaned the 
ghost. ““My keeper lost his Krebs Pigments.” 


“‘Whaddyamean, Spook?” 


“I’m show-through from the next page. Krebs Pig- 
ments take show-through out of the thinniest paper.” 


“So you need Krebs Pigments, eh? Who’s your keeper, 
ghost?” 


“The paper manufacturer, of course. Krebs Pigments 


keep printing on one side of the paper. And the print 
stands out sharply and clearly because the paper is as 
white as...” 


“,..asa ghost?” 


“Yes. Thank you. Besides, the Krebs people answer all 
kinds of technical pigment questions . . . say, it wouldn’t 
be worth your while to write them about me, would it?” 


“Worth while? And me losing all my customers when 
Krebs Pigments can fix show-through so easy? Worth 
while? You bet it’s worth while! I’m writin’ NOW!” 


KREBS PIGMENT & COLOR CORP. 
1007 Orange Street...Wilmington, Delaware 
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Edited by Ronald G. Macdonald, Secretary 
The Use of Lignin for Removal of Iron 
From Water 


By G. H. Nelson’ and S. I. Aronovsky* 


Abstract 


The use of crude lignin powder for the removal of 
iron from water shows promising results. The per- 
centage removal of the iron varied from 85 to 97% 
as the concentration of the lignin was varied from 16 
to 500 p.p.m. It is quite likely that by increasing the 
dosage of the crude lignin, as high an iron-removal 
efficiency can be obtained as with purified lignin, and 
at lower cost. Color produced in the water by the 
lignin treatment may be eliminated by the use of alum 
followed by filtration. , 

The use of lignin-impregnated filters for won re- 
moval gave very encouraging results. A 5.5-inch 
depth of lignin-impregnated corncob pulp removed 
from 65 to 90% of the iron. As the filter depth was 
increased to 7.5 inches the iron-removal efficiency 1n- 
creased to about 97 per cent. This type of filter tends 
to clog fairly rapidly and needs frequent back-wash- 
ing. The lgnin-impregnated sand filter functioned 
more efficiently, removing from 95 to 99% of the iron 
and yielding an effluent with low color (10 to 20 
p.p.m.). No clogging difficulties were experienced 
with the sand filter. 

The use of crude lignin powder or sand filters im- 
pregnated with crude lignin were found to be very 
effective in removing the iron from high-iron waters. 


The utilization of lignin for the removal of iron 
from water is highly significant from the viewpoint of 
obtaining practically iron-free municipal and indus- 
trail water supplies and of establishing a commercial 
outlet for a portion of the lignin available from an- 
nual crop residues. . 

According to the report (17) on the survey for the 
Regional Research Laboratories (page 51), there are 
about 84 million tons of fibrous agricultural byprod- 
ucts available annually in this country for industrial 
use. Assuming that the average lignin content is 
25%, the total quantity available for industrial use is 
about 21 million tons. 

_ The necessity for removal of iron from water 
is well known. In municipal water supplies it has 


? Agricultural By-Products Laboratory,? Ames, Iowa. 
me. ember TAPPI, Agricultural By-Products Laboratory? Ames, 
‘a. 
* Established by the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engi- 
neering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the Iowa 
State College. The Agricultural By-Products Laboratory was trans- 
to the Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, Illinois, 


uly 1, 1941, and work is being continued by the Agricultural Residues 
1sion, 
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become the universal practice to remove excess iron 
because it imparts an undesirable taste, it discolors 
clothes in home or laundry washings, and it interferes 
with the flow of water through mains and pipes (6, 
&). In the industrial field the importance of iron re- 
moval is receiving increasing attention. Need for the 
removal of iron from water is recognized in the pulp 
and paper industry (18, 19), in the textile industry 
(13, 15), and in the manufacture of ice, foods, and 
various beverages (9). 

Several processes for iron removal are utilized at 
present, among which are:*(a) aeration followed by 
sedimentation and filtration (14); (b) precipitation 
with lime, alum, soda ash, or other coagulants (7); 
(c) passage through beds of natural or artificial zeo- 
lite (4); (d) passage through beds of activated car- 
bon and crushed anthracite; (e) passage through beds 
of suitable impregnated materials, minerals or ores 
(5, 11, 12); and (f£) the use of various types of pres- 
sure filters (2, 3,10). Aeration is generally used for 
waters containing ferrous bicarbonate, while lime, 
soda ash, alum, etc. have been used for acid waters 
or those containing organic matter. Zeolites can be 
used generally for waters that are not very acid. 
These processes for iron removal are generally useful 
for certain specific types of water; however, many of 
them are quite expensive. 

In an earlier report by this laboratory (16) at- 
tention was called to the iron-removing properties of 
lignin. Lignin was found to be efficient for the re- 
moval of iron from natural waters and from those 
to which iron had been added. It was equally effec- 
tive for removing ferrous and ferric iron. When com- 
pared with a well-known commercial iron-removing 
compound, lignin was found to be more effective, to 
have greater capacity, and to have a wider range of 
application. 

A highly purified lignin was employed in this pre- 
liminary study (16), and no attempt was made to 
remove the slight coloration produced in the water 
by the lignin itself. These encouraging results with 
the purified lignin raised the question of the possi- 
bility of using a product of lower purity with a con- 
sequent reduction in cost. The present report deals 
with the use of a crude lignin for the removal of 
iron from water. Practical methods for carrying out 
this lignin treatment, using both powdered lignin and 
lignin-impregnated filters, were investigated on a 
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laboratory scale. A study of the degree of coloration 
of the water as a result of this lignin treatment was 
undertaken, also, and means for the removal of this 
color were investigated. 


Preparation of Lignin 


The crude lignin used for the iron-removal studies 
was prepared from corncobs in the following man- 
ner: The dried cobs were digested with a 3% sodium 
hydroxide solution at 60 pounds steam pressure. The 
cob pulp was filtered off and the lignin was precipi- 
tated from the alkaline solution with sulphuric acid. 
The acid concentration was raised to about 5%, and 
the mixture was boiled to coagulate the lignin. The 
crude lignin was filtered off, washed, dried, and 
ground to pass a l-mm. screen. About half of the 
lignin originally present in the cobs was recovered, 
and this crude material had a lignin content (based 
on the 72% sulphuric acid method) of 89 to 92% and 
a very low ash content. 


Types of Water Used 


The water samples employed consisted of (a) Iowa 
State College tap water to which about 20 p.p.m. of 
iron as ferrous chloride had been added, and (b) 
Iowa State College well water as delivered from the 
deep wells and before treatment in the college filtra- 
tion plant. 


Crude Lignin Powder 


The experiments using the crude lignin powder for 
removing iron from water were conducted in the 
following manner: 


One-thousand-cce. portions of the iron-containing 
water, to which had been added the desired quantity 
of lignin (16 to 500 p.p.m.), were placed in 2-liter 
beakers and stirred continuously for one hour at room 
temperature, after which the material was filtered 
through coarse filter paper. The color of the filtered 
water was determined by the A.P.H.A. Hazen plati- 
num-cobalt standards method (1). The filtrate was 
evaporated to dryness and the iron content determined 
by the A.P.H.A. thiocyanate method (1). Similar 
samples were filtered through a 20-inch sand filter. 
Other samples, prepared as above, were treated with 


2 grains of alum per gallon, the pH was adjusted to 
5.5, and the samples were stirred briefly, then filtered 
through the 20-inch sand filter. (The sand, obtained 
from the City of Ames water plant, was a silica sand 
which had been used about a year, and the effective 
size was 0.35-0.45 mm. with a uniformity coefficient 
not over 1.65. Prior to use in these experiments, the 
sand was cleaned by washing with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and with distilled water.) The filtrates 
were evaporated to dryness and the residues analyzed 
for iron, as indicated above. The results are given in 
Table I, and are the mean of 3 to 14 individual tests. 

The data show that the crude lignin powder is a 
fairly efficient iron-removing agent when added to the 
- water impregnated with ferrous chloride. With 
16 p.p.m. of lignin about 85% of the iron was re- 
moved. This capacity of the lignin is quite significant 
in view of the fact that the iron content of the water 
was unusually high—about 20 p.p.m. As the amount 
of lignin added was increased, the efficiency of iron 
removal increased, reaching about 97% with 500 
p-p.m. of lignin. With the raw well water, 250 p.p.m. 
of the lignin powder removed about 95% of the iron. 

The addition of crude lignin powder to an iron- 
containing water has a two-fold effect on the final 
color of the water filtered through coarse filter paper. 
The removal of the iron tends to reduce the color 
while the dispersion of the lignin into colloidal par- 
ticles, not removed by filtration, tends to increase the 
color. This is indicated by the data in Table I which 
show that there is no direct relationship between the 
amount of lignin added or the iron remaining in the 
treated water and the final color of the water. 

Attempts to remove this color from the water by 
filtration through a 20-inch sand filter did not prove 
successful. The amount of iron removed was some- 
what less than when the coarse filter paper was used. 
This indicates that some of the color is due to the 
presence of iron complexes sufficiently fine to pass 
through the sand filter. 


The use of alum, followed by filtration through the 
20-inch sand filter, was found to be most successful 
for the removal of color, resulting in water with a 
color as low as 4 p.p.m. Two grains of alum per 
gallon were found necessary for proper floc forma- 


TABLE I.—USE OF CRUDE LIGNIN POWDER FOR REMOVING IRON FROM WATER * 


Crude 
Lignin 
Added, 
p-p.m. 
1 liter water; stirred 1 hour; fil- 0 

tered through coarse filter paper; 

filtrate evaporated to dryness 


Water Used Treatment 


Tap water plus FeCl 


1 liter water plus lignin; stirred 
for 1 hour; filtered through coarse 
filter paper; filtrate evaporated 
to dryness 


Tap water plus FeCh 


Raw well water Same treatment as above 


1 liter water plus lignin; stirred 
for 1 hour; filtered through a 20- 
inch sand filter; filtrate evapo- 
rated to dryness 


Same treatment as above 


Tap water plus FeCl 


Raw well water 


Tap water plus FeCh 


1 liter water ris lignin; stirred 


for 1 hour; added 2 grains alum 
per gallon; adjusted pH to 5.5; 
stirred; filtered through a 20-inch 
sand filter; filtrate evaporated to 
dryness 


Raw well water Same treatment as above 250 


Iron in Water 


Initial Remaining in 
Concen- the Treated Iron Removal Color of 
tration, Water, Water, 
p.p.m. P.p.m. p-p.m. p.p.m. 


19.7 13.9 5.8 


*Tap water from the Iowa State College lines and raw well water before entering College filtration plant. 
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tion, and the best color removal was obtained when 
the pH was adjusted to about 5.5. The alum floc 
also removed most of the small amount of iron re- 
maining in the solution. In the case of the raw well 
water treated with lignin the color of the filtered 
water was reduced by the alum treatment from 40 to 
20 p.p.m. ; 

A comparison between the efficiency of crude lignin 
powder and of a purified lignin powder as iron-re- 
moving agents is in Fig. 1. The capacity of the 
crude lignin for removing iron from tap water im- 
pregnated with ferrous chloride is compared with that 
of a highly purified lignin for a similar water. The 
values for the purified lignin were taken from a pre- 
vious report (16). (It should be pointed out that in 
the study using the purified lignin the iron content of 
the water was about 9 p.p.m., while the iron content 
of the water using the crude lignin was about 20 
p.p.m.) In the case of the purified lignin only slight 
increases in efficiency were observed when increasing 
amounts of lignin were used, due to the high iron- 
removing capacity of this lignin—i.e., 32 p.p.m. of 
lignin removed about 97% of the iron while 1000 
p.p.m. removed about 99%. With the crude lignin, 
however, the percentage increase of iron removal is 
greater with increasing lignin concentration—i.e., 32 
p.p.m. of lignin removed 91% of the iron while 500 
p.p.m. removed about 97%. Apparently, by increas- 
ing the quantity of crude lignin, as much iron can be 
removed as with the purified lignin. 

These results indicate that the crude lignin is nearly 
as efficient, and has almost as high a capacity, as 
purified lignin for removing iron from water. Be- 
cause the purification step may be eliminated, the 
production of the lignin material is simplified. Cheap 
crude lignin, which is ordinarily a waste product, 
would be easily available for use in water purification 
plants. 


Lignin-Impregnated Corncob Pulp Filters 


A further study of the iron-removing capacity of 
lignin was made with lignin-impregnated filters. In 
the experiments reported here lignin was impregnated 
on corncob pulp in the following manner: 10 to 20 
grams of lignin were dissolved by heating in 100 cc. 
of a 2% sodium hydroxide solution which was then 
poured over corncob pulp until a rather viscous mix- 
ture resulted. (This corncob pulp was the pulp resi- 
due remaining from the lignin preparation described 
earlier in this paper. It had been dried and ground 
to 1- to 3-mm. size.) The mixture was heated and 
the lignin then precipitated onto the pulp by acidifica- 


Comparison of the iron-removing rties of purified end crude 
corncob tgnin.® ™ 


* Results using purified lignin taken from previous report (16): 
Tron content of water treated with purified lignin was 9.2 p.p.m. 
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Fic. 2 


Filter used for iron removal. 


tion with dilute hydrochloric acid. The liquid was 
filtered off and the impregnated pulp was washed 
free of acid with distilled water and dried at 105 deg. 
C. The dried residue, screened to 1- to 3-mm. size, 
was used for filling the filter. An analysis of this 
lignin-impregnated pulp gave a lignin content of 
19.8% on the dry basis. 

The filter was constructed of glass tubing 1.25 
inches in diameter and about 12 inches long, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Glass wool and glass beads were used on 
the bottom of the filter to retain the lignin-impreg- 
nated pulp. Forty grams of the lignin pulp were used 
for making a bed 5.5 inches in depth, with a total 
volume of 6.75 cubic inches. 

The iron-containing water was applied to the filter 
intermittently at a rate of 1000 cc. every 40 minutes 
(0.77 gallons per square foot per minute) by means 
of a small siphon, constructed from a 30-cc. Erien- 
meyer flask (Fig. 2), which delivered about 25 cc. of 
water at a time. The water was delivered to the 
siphon chamber at a constant rate from a 9-liter 
bottle. The rate was checked frequently and adjust- 
ed whenever necessary. 

The filter was backwashed at regular intervals 
(after 30 to 35 liters of the iron-bearing water had 
been treated). This resulted in losses of some of the 
finer material, and the filter depth decreased from 5.5 
inches at the start to 3.5 inches (4.29 cubic inches) 
after 160 liters of the water had been treated. At 
this point 10 grams of the lignin-impregnated corn- 
cob pulp were added, bringing the filter depth back 
up to 5.5 inches. After 220 liters of water had been 
treated, an additional 20 grams of the lignin-impreg- 
nated pulp were added, increasing the filter depth to 
7.5 inches (9.20 cubic inches). This was done to 
ascertain the effect of greater filter depth. 

At this time difficulty was experienced with clog- 
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ging and the rate of passage of water through the 
filter had slowed down considerably. After 268 liters 
had been filtered, it was felt necessary to regenerate 
the filter with acid. A 4% hydrochloric acid solution 
. was added to the material in the filter, and was al- 
lowed to remain in contact with the filter medium for 
several hours. It was then drained off and the filter 
washed free of acid with distilled water. Filtration 
of the iron-containing water was then resumed. The 
results with this filter are shown in Fig. 3. 

During the earlier part of the filter run—from the 
start until 160 liters had been filtered—the iron re- 
moval was fairly good, varying from about 95 to 65% 
and decreasing gradually as the run progressed. This 
was undoubtedly due in part, at least, to the fact that 
some of the lignin-impregnated corncob filter medium 
was lost during backwashing. When the lignin-im- 
pregnated pulp was added to increase the filter depth 
to 5.5 inches, an immediate improvement was ob- 
tained, the efficiency increasing from about 65 to 95% 
(Fig. 3). Upon further increasing the filter depth to 
7.5 inches, a 97 to 99% iron-removal efficiency was 
obtained and the iron content of the filtered water 
dropped to a value of 0.2 to 0.4 p.p.m. The data pre- 
sented clearly indicate that a filtration process such 
as described above may be a practical method for re- 
moving iron from water. 

The use of a 4% hydrochloric acid solution on the 
filter medium to remove the accumulated iron and to 
condition the filter for further use proved to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. Concentrations of acid lower than 
4% did not effectively remove the iron. After the 
acid treatment the filter operated very satisfactorily, 
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Effect of intermittent and of continuous application of iron-containing 
water upon lignin-impregnated pulp filters. 


resulting in a high iron-removal efficiency (98 to 

99%) and a low iron content of the filtered water. 
No color determinations -were made on the filtrate 

until about 100 liters of the iron-containing water had 
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Removal of iron from water by a Beste Snomegnews pulp filter. 
mated corncob pulp added to increase depth of filter bed. C— 


A—Filter was backwashed here. B—Filter backwashed and lignin-impreg: 
Filter medium treated with 4% hydrochloric acid. The acid was removed an 


filter washed with distilled water. 
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been filtered. At this point moderate amounts of 
color were noted (20 to 40 p.p.m.). After each addi- 
tion of the lignin-impregnated corncob pulp to the 
filter, marked increases in color were observed, as 
shown in Fig. 3. These increases were of short dura- 
tion, however, and the trend was towards a water of 
rather low color (10 to 20 p.p.m.). Apparently, after 
the filter was in operation for some time, the color 
imparted by colloidal lignin decreased and finally be- 
came practically negligible. This may be due to the 
formation of an insoluble lignin-iron complex and to 
the retentive action of the iron hydroxide in the filter. 

In order to determine if the intermittent dosage 
used was more advantageous than continuous applica- 
tion of the iron-containing water, two similar filters 
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were constructed and filled with the lignin-impreg- 
nated corncob pulp to a depth of 5.5 inches. Both 
filters were fed at the same rate (1 liter every 40 
minutes), the one intermittently and the other con- 
tinuously. The results are shown in Fig. 4. 

In general, the intermittent dosage proved to be 
more satisfactory. The percentage of iron removal 
was higher and the tendency toward clogging was 
somewhat less with the intermittent dosage. How- 
ever, the effluent from the filter dosed intermittently 
contained more color than that from the filter fed 
continuously. The greater efficiency obtained with 
intermittent operation may be due to the greater de- 
gree of aeration of the solution, thereby increasing the 
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Removal of iron from water by a lignin-impregnated sand filter. 
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LITERS OF WATER TREATED 
Fic. 6 
Dperation of the lignin-impregnated sand filter at a high rate. 


formation of the ferric oxide which is apparently re- 
moved more readily by the lignin. 

In order to determine whether the corncob pulp 
itself had any iron-removing properties, a similar 
filter was constructed with a 5.5-inch depth of pulp, 
and the iron-containing water was applied to this 
filter intermittently at the usual rate of 1 liter every 
40 minutes. This filter could be operated only for a 
short time, as the corncob pulp hydrated and soon 
became a gelatinous mass through which water could 
pass only with difficulty. During the short period of 
operation an iron removal of about 37% was ob- 
tained. The color of the filter effluent was 50 p.p.m. 
This indicates that the corncob pulp itself was not a 
good iron-removing agent. 


Lignin-Impregnated Sand Filter 


After several methods were tried for impregnating 
the sand with lignin the following procedure was 
adopted: Twenty grains of corncob lignin, dissolved 
by heating in 100 cc. of 2% sodium hydroxide, were 
added to 1000 grams of the sand. The mixture was 
stirred thoroughly to distribute the lignin uniformly, 
and heated in an electric oven at 105 deg. C. for a 
short time (about 2 hours). Then the alkali was just 
neutralized with hydrochloric acid and the mixture 
was heated for about 24 hours in the oven at 105 deg. 
C., and it was then washed with distilled water. After 
drying, the lignin-impregnated sand was ready for 
use. 

The sand filter was constructed from a 3-inch 
Pyrex tube, with a base consisting of a 4-inch 
Buchner funnel secured in place by means of a 
clamp. Glass wool and glass beads were placed in 
the funnel to prevent the sand from going through. 
Then about 2000 grams of the impregnated sand were 
placed in the filter tube making a bed 12 inches in 
depth, with a total volume of 84.8 cubic inches. The 
dosing chamber (a 125-cc. flask) was constructed 
similarly to that used with the small pulp filters and 
delivered about 100 cc. ata time. The iron-containing 
water was applied to the filter intermittently at the 
rate of one liter every 20 minutes (0.27 gallons per 
a foot per minute). The results are shown in 

ig. 5. 

The iron-removal properties of this filter proved to 
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be very satisfactory. Efficiencies of 95 to 99% were 
obtained and the iron content of the filtered water was 
generally from 0.1 to 0.4 p.pm. The first 80 liters 
of water came through quite highly colored. As the 
iron content of this water was low it seems quite evi- 
dent that this color was due mainly to the lignin re- 
moved from the impregnated sand. The color of the 
filtered water during the remainder of the run proved 
to be satisfactory, varying from about 30 to about 
15 p.p.m. 

It is interesting to note that throughout the entire 
run (220 liters) no difficulty with clogging was ob- 
served, and it was not necessary to backwash the 
filter. This indicates the possibility of fairly long 
filter runs before backwashing which would be highly 
desirable in the operation of an iron-removal unit or 
plant. 

It should be pointed out that the operation of this 
lignin-impregnated sand filter is not entirely com- 
parable to that of the usual rapid sand filter. The 
lignin-impregnated filter operates at a much slower 
rate than is usual with a rapid sand filter. In the 
operation of the latter for iron removal, several addi- 
tional steps are essential, such as preaeration of the 
water, treatment with a coagulating agent such as 
alum, and sedimentation before filtration. These steps 
need not be taken with the lignin-impregnated sand 
filter as no preaeration is necessary, and the iron is 
actually removed in the filter bed itself. 

As previously indicated, no clogging or decrease in 
rate of filtration was experienced during the opera- 
tion of the sand filter. To speed up the overloading 
and clogging of this filter, iron-containing water was 
applied at as high a rate as could be used with inter- 
mittent dosage, that is, allowing the top of the filter to 
become dry for a brief period before the next dose 
was applied. These results are shown in Fig. 6. 

The highest rate of application was about 6 liters 
per hour (0.53 gallons per square foot per minute) 
and this gradually decreased to about 2 liters per 
hour. The iron removal was excellent throughout 
this run. The water applied contained approximately 
20 p.p.m. of iron and the effluent usually contain 
from 0.1 to 0.5 p.p.m. The iron removal seemed to 
be somewhat greater at the higher than at the lower 
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rate, as shown by comparing Figs. 5 and 6. The color 
of the effluent was low throughout the run, 6 to 10 
p.m. 

rafter 360 liters of the iron-containing water had 
been applied to the filter, the rate of application had 
dropped sufficiently to warrant cleaning of the filter. 
This was done by applying a 4% hydrochloric acid 
solution to the filter medium. After standing for 3 
hours, the acid was drained off and the filter washed 
thoroughly with distilled water. 

Application of the iron-containing water at the nor- 
mal rate (one liter per 20 minutes) was then re- 
sumed, followed by application at the high rate for a 
short period. The data for the operation at the 
lower rate are given in Table II. The acid washing 

TABLE IIl.—REMOVAL OF IRON BY_LIGNIN-IMPREG- 


NATED SAND FILTERS AFTER REGENERATION 
WITH ACID 


Volume of _ Iron in the Water 
Water Treated 
Remaining Color 
Cumu- Initial in the of the 
Liters lative concen- treated treated 
Water ap- totalin tration, water, 
Used plied liters p.p.m. P.pP.m. p.p.m. 


4 ° 8.8 


Iron Removal 


Iowa State 4 

College tap 4 

water 

20 p.p.m. 4 

FeCl. 4 
4 
4 


4 


apparently did not affect the efficiency of the filter. 
At the lower rate the efficiency of iron removal was 
as great as before the acid treatment and no marked 
effect upon the color of the effluent was noted ; this is 
evident from a comparison of the data in Fig. 5 and 
Table II. With the higher rate of application (5.6 to 
5.8 liters per hour) the iron content of the filtered 
water varied from 0.1 to 0.2 p.p.m. and the color was 
6p.p.m. This confirms the findings obtained with fil- 
tration at the lower rate (Table II), namely, that the 
filter assumes its original efficiency after treatment 
with acid. 
TABLE III.—REMOVAL OF IRON BY LIGNIN-IMPREG- 
NATED SAND FILTERS 


Volume of Iron in the Water 
Water Treated 

Remaining Color 
Initial in the of the 
concen- treated Iron Removal treated 
water, 
p-p.m. 

6 


Cumu- 

Liters lative > 

Water ap- totalin tration, 
Used plied liters p.p.m. 


Raw deep 
well water 
the 
Towa State 
College wells 


p.p.m. 
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To study the action of the lignin-impregnated sand 
filter toward a natural high-iron water, samples of 
Iowa State College raw well water were used. The 
results are presented in Table III. The filter proved 
to be quite satisfactory for the removal of iron from 
this water. The iron-removal efficiency varied from 
90 to 98% and the residual iron content of the effluent 
from 0.2 to 1.0 p.p.m. The color of the treated water 
was quite low, usually running from 10 to 20 p.p.m. 

Using a 12-inch depth of plain sand for a blank, 
the iron-removal efficiency, with water containing ap- 
proximately 20 p.p.m. of iron, varied from 8 to 19% 
at the application rate of one liter every 20 minutes. 
The filter effluent had a color of 67 p.p.m. The high 
iron content and color of this filter effluent again 
show that the removal of iron is accomplished mainly 
by the lignin. 
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Conclusions 


These data indicate that lignin does effectively re- 
move iron from water. However, many other factors 
must be investigated and evaluated before its feasi- 
bility as an iron remover on a commercial scale can 
be established. These factors include a study of the 
coloring matter removed by the water from the lignin 
(both as a powder and in the impregnated filters) , and 
its effects on the properties of the water treated for 
municipal and various commercial uses. Pilot-plant 
studies of this process should be made to determine 
its economic feasibility. Due to a change in the pro- 
gram of this laboratory, however, no further work on 
this problem can be attempted at this time. It is 
hoped that this study can be resumed at a later date. 
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Pacific Mills Build Third Apartment 


Pacific Mills Ltd., have awarded contract for erec- 
tion of the third large apartment building to be re- 
cently erected in the pulp and paper town of Ocean 
Falls, B. C. General contract has been placed with 
J. Galloway & Sons, Ocean Falls. R. A. Lort, 340 
West Hastings street, Vancouver is the architect. 

The new building is slightly smaller than the two 
previous apartments and will contain 24 suites, bring- 
ing the total number of suites in the three blocks to 
108. 


Plans show a three story block of frame construc- 
tion on concrete foundations with shingle roof. Each 
suite in the building will comprise two bedrooms, liv- 
ing room, kitchen and dinette. 
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Purification of Water with Bentonite 


By H. L. Olin’ and Harry F. Freeman! 


Abstract 


Bentonite coagulates to form flocs that serve to re- 
move suspended impurities in water when it is dis- 
persed as negatively charged particles in waters con- 
taining electrolytes. Its coagulative effect is slight in 
the presence of monovalent cations and fairly rapid 
in hard waters containing divalent calcium and/or 
magnesium but can be accelerated by addition of tri- 
valent aluminum or iron. 

In the bentonite-alum split dosage method, the clay 
dispersion acts to remove the gross material by ad- 
sorption; while the alum ionizes immediately to pro- 
duce trivalent cations and neutralizes and coagulates 
the negatively charged colloidal silt that remains as 
residual turbidity after the main purge. 

The results of experiments using bentonite alone; 
bentonite with lime softening in split treatments ; ben- 
tonite and alum, both straight and split; and bentonite 
and alum with lime softening are described. 

Previous studies (1, 2) on the laboratory scale 
made under the direction of the senior author have 
shown that under properly controlled conditions the 
“swelling” or alkali bentonites when dispersed as 
negatively charged particles in waters containing elec- 
trolytes, coagulate readily to form flocs that serve to 
remove suspended impurities. In accordance with 
well-established physical laws this coagulative effect, 
which is slight in the presence of monovalent cations, 
is fairly rapid and complete in hard waters containing 
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divalent calcium or magnesium, but it can be still 
more rapidly accelerated by the addition of trivalent 
aluminum or iron. 

While the results of the Imhoff-cone experiments 
were positive enough to promise successful industrial 
application of the principle within certain limits, the 
necessity for testing the method under conditions of 
continuous flow was early recognized and a pilot 
plant designed to treat 60 gallons of raw water per 
hour with a detention of 6 hours was accordingly 
built. 


Figure 1 shows the elevation and plan of the ap- 
paratus provided, which includes a second mixing 
tank and settling basin for use in split treatment when 
desired. The mixing tanks were standard 50-gallon 
drums cut down to a capacity of 30 gallons and fur- 
nished with vertical shafts rotating at 20 r.p.m., to 
which were attached steel paddles set at a 45 degree 
angle to create an upward flow of 1.5 feet per second. 
The three settling basins were commercial square-end 
tanks 2 feet wide, 2.5 feet deep, and 5 feet long, with 
capacities of 180 gallons each. Baffles at inlet and 
discharge ends were provided as indicated in the 
drawing to direct the flow. The filter, of 0.25-inch 
welded steel construction, with one square foot of 
effective area was designed to deliver one gallon per 
minute. Flow from the raw water line was controlled 
by a 0.75-inch Klipfel float valve operating at the fil- 
ter end; a conventional pipe and valve arrangement 
provided means for backwashing when the filtration 
rate fell below the required minimum. 


BASIN - 180 


5 —-WASH WATER 


Plan and Elevation of Pilot Plant for Clarification. 
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Specially constructed dry-feed machines were used 
for adding lime and alum directly to the mixing tank. 
Figure 2 is a detail of the simple design used. In dis- 
persing the bentonite a dry-feed machine discharged 
the clay continuously into a high-speed mixer where 
it was suspended in ordinary treated water to form 
a thick slurry which in turn went into Mixer 1. 

In split treatment involving either straight coagula- 
tion or lime softening the raw water was admitted to 
Mixer 1 where it was stirred with the coagulant or 
with lime for 30 minutes then settled for two hours 
or more in Basin 1. From this it went to Mixer 2 
where the second portion of reagent was added, with 
stirring for another half-hour period. Sedimentation 
was usually complete in Basin 2 but Basin 3 was 
available for use if necessary. 

The observations made in this study covered the 
period from July 15, 1939 to April 15, 1940. Tur- 
bidities of the raw Iowa River water, on which the 
entire series of tests was made, ranged from 20 to 
2500 p.p.m.; total alkalinities from 60 to 360 p.p.m., 
total hardness from 100 to 450 p.p.m., and temper- 
atures from 41 to 82 deg. F. With change of season, 
_ pH values rose from a minimum of 6.0 to a maxi- 
mum of 8.7. It is evident that such a cycle embracing 
as it does a full year’s river change from the alternate 
drought and flood of midsummer to the more steady 
state of deep winter should give an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of some of the manifold prob- 
lems arising in river supply operation. 

A feature of this setup of special importance was 
its location near the University water plant proper, 
which made possible direct comparison with the re- 
sults observed with those obtained on similar waters 
in the operation of a 1,500,000-gallon plant using 
alum as the coagulant. Brief extracts from the daily 
records of the latter are included to serve as refer- 
ence points in judging the apparent success or failure 
of the experimental procedure. 


Variations in experimental procedure were put into 
effect as the study proceeded through the year, not 
only to meet the demands of changing water condi- 
tions but to enlarge the scope of the investigation. 
Test runs covering from four to six 24-hour days 
were divided into 4-hour unit periods in which a 
given set of conditions was kept strictly constant and 
on which laboratory control was exercised. The series 
as a whole embraced observations on (1) the use of 
bentonite alone; (2) bentonite with lime softening 
in split treatments; (3) bentonite and alum, both 
straight and split; and (4) bentonite and alum with 
lime softening. In all cases the bentonite clay em- 
ployed was the brand known to the trade as Volclay 
KWK, put out in 33-mesh size and specially prepared 
for quick dispersion in water. Since effective applica- 
tion of the bentonite clarification ‘principle demands 
that coagulation be delayed until the clay is thor- 
oughly mixed with the water to be treated, stock 
Suspensions of the agent were prepared as needed; 
at the high concentration of the stock the use of a 
hard water for this purpose brings about no appreci- 
able preflocculation. 


1. Studies with Straight Bentonite Dosage 


Earlier work on the laboratory scale had indicated 
that the successful use of bentonite alone was limited 
to moderately hard waters with turbidities below 100. 
Such conditions are common in river supplies for 
long periods during the winter months, particularly 
When the stream is ice covered. At other seasons they 
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are of less frequent occurrence, subject at any time, 
moreover, to the interruption of storm run-off flows 
that may carry mud burdens demanding prompt and 
drastic action. In weighing the importance of this 
phase of water treatment involving low turbidities 
and constant alkalinities it should be noted that it 
constitutes the normal state of operation on lake, im- 
pounded stream, and deep well supplies; in the most 
general case high turbidities are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Table I shows the operating conditions of a series 
of tests made in late November after a long period 
with little or no rain to wash silt into the stream. 

TABLE I.—CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE 


November 30-December 2, 1939 
Raw Iowa River Water 
ce NT 


Total Hard., 
Turbidity, p.p.m. 
Bentonite Dosage, 
gr. per gal. 


~—to Applied Turbidity, 
: ed Water, p.p.m. 


b> 
Sesscs p.p.m. 
— Total Alk., Filter- 


5 
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7 
7 
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In explanation of the values of applied turbidities 
of the bentonite-treated water it should be noted that 
much of this residual suspended matter consists of 
flocs of clay so extremely small as to have low settling 
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Dry-Feed Device and High-Speed Stirrer. 
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velocities but definitely not to be within the colloidal 
range. In work described later (see Table VI) we 
show that this residual turbidity may be greatly re- 
duced by means of a split treatment—i.e., the addition 
of a small amount of alum solution later in the period 
to serve as a scavenger. 


2. The Use of Bentonite with Lime Softening 
in Split Treatment 


The tests and observations made, using bentonite 
with lime in split treatment, were carried out in early 
December when water conditions were much the same 
as those previously described—i.e., high alkalinities 
and low turbidities. In a few preliminary runs the 
water was treated in Mixer 1 with sufficient lime to 
soften it to 35 or 40 p.p.m. and settled for a 3-hour 
period. The effluent was then treated with 2 grains 
per gallon of bentonite, given the normal settling in 
Basin 2 and withdrawn finally with an applied tur- 
bidity of something less than 20. With a view to im- 
proving the final clarity the procedure was subse- 
quently varied by mixing one half the bentonite dos- 
age with the lime and reserving the other portion for 
the secondary removal of residual turbidity. The 
effect on both speed of reaction and quality of ef- 
fluent was striking. Within 15 minutes the floc in 
Basin 2 had settled so completely as to make the 
sludge bed on the bottom clearly visible, leaving a 
water of a clear greenish tinge. Without increasing 
the dosage but merely by changing points of applica- 
tion average applied turbidities were reduced from 
19 to 5, while reduction of load on the filters increased 
the time of continuous service from 30 to 48 hours. 
A summary of results is given in Table II. 


TABLE II.—CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE WITH 
LIME SOFTENING IN SPLIT TREATMENT 


Series 1, Dec. 6-8, 1939 


Raw 
Iowa River Water 


Alk. Filter- 


, Water, p.p.m. 


Bentonite Lime 
r—— Dosage, 
gr. per gal.— 


Total Hard., 
pplied Turbidity, 


= Temp., deg. F. 
p.p.m. 


~~: Turbidity, p.p-m. 


mn 
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* Lime added 3 hours before bentonite. J ‘ 
** One grain per gallon of bentonite added with lime. 


Main plant operation, ave.: alum 3.5; lime 0.5; applied turbidity, 7. 


Series 2, Feb. 22-23, 1940 


* 
* 
* 


336 240 ras s 
337 245 ton 7.5 
338 245 iam aes 
339 238 
340 242 
341 242 
242 240 
243 240 - 
344 242 286 
345 238 cme 
346 238 
* Bentonite added with lime. e , 
** Bentonite added to secondary mixer for split treatment. 


Main plant operation, ave.: alum 4.2; lime 15.1; applied turbidity 
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TABLE III.—CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE AND 
FILTER ALUM 


Sept. 23-27, 1939 


Raw 
Iowa River Water 


Benton- 
ite Alum 
7~Dosage, 
&T. per. gal.—, 


.p.m. 
ed Water, p.p.m. 


Temp., deg. F. 
Total Alk., p.p.m. 
Turbidity, p.p.m. 
Total Alk., Filter- 


p.p.m. 


SYP Total Hard., 
SOSH 
p 
w 
wn 


NNNNNNNNNNNNNNN 
DKK OMWoEHHHHKHAUD 
ieee =o ee > 2 As 
AnNOVREUSAMMM@cn Applied Turbidity, 
LPLLPMMMWWWwwuc 
CAM nnnnnnnn 
WOK KOKO KYHHKKHKHKHHWLH 


= 
wm 


116 160 193 
Main plant operation, ave.: alum 4.5; lime 1.7; applied turbidity 10. 
TABLE EV -—CLARISE STia* WITH BENTONITE AND 


R ALUM 
Oct. 11-15, 1939 


Raw 
Iowa River Water 


p.p.m. 


Benton- 
ite Alum 
c~Dosage, 
gr. per. gal. 
4.5 2.0 
5 


otal Hard., 


d Water. 


Temp., deg. F. 
Total Alk., Filter- 


~ Applied Turbidity, 
e 


88 Turbidity, p.p.m. 
uo 
ANAVVS P.p.m. 


‘ 
& 
a 
= 
=< 
= 
° 
& 
213 
214 
208 
210 
210 
210 
208 
215 
212 
204 
210 


NMNNNNNNNNNN pH 


~s 

G0 00 G0 &0 G0 00 ‘0 10 io fo fo 
PPPPPPPL DPS 
Mn 


> 
wn 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
131 5 200 2.0 
Main plant operation, ave.: alum 5.3; lime 1.8; applied turbidity 8 
3. Treatment of Water with Bentonite and 
Alum 


The theory of bentonite coagulation applied to 
water purification, to which brief allusion was made 
in the introductory paragraph, postulates the neutral- 
ization of the negatively charged clay particles by 
means of positive ions at least divalent in charge. 
Such cations are present in all waters containing cal- 
cium or magnesium salts but should their concentra- 
tion be too low to serve the purpose of coagulation 
under the given conditions, the addition of the cheap 
but invaluable reagent, lime, is usually indicated. 
However, on the addition of a solution containing 
trivalent cations, the effect is increased in accordance 
with the Hardy-Schulze rule (3) in the order of ten- 
fold, and so the use of iron or aluminum salts for the 
removal of negative colloids in water treatment has 
become a universal and highly standardized practice. 
Experimental use of alum in connection with our clay 
process was therefore a logical step in advance; 
Tables III, IV, and V give summaries of the results 
obtained. In general the addition of not more than 2 
grains of alum with the clay dispersion to raw waters 
having turbidities up to 250 p.p.m. produced satisfac- 
tory applied turbidities after 2 hours of settling. 
Under our experimental conditions variations in tem- 
perature during the day exercised minor disturbing 
influences upon rate of sedimentation. The half- 
hour mixing was more than ample for producing 4 
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floc in the coldest water encountered, but the rela- 
tively small capacity of the settling basin of gal- 
vanized sheet steel construction made the water sys- 
tem under treatment subject to sudden change of tem- 
perature. The light floc was at times carried to the 
top on rising convection currents of warm entering 
water while at others, a cold bottom current served to 
disturb the sludge bed. Some of the seemingly er- 
ratic applied turbidity values shown are due to these 
causes which no doubt could be more effectively con- 
trolled under industrial conditions. 


In mid-October raw turbidities went up sharply and 
heavier dosages were needed to produce satisfactory 
results in both pilot and main plants as shown in 
Table IV. 

In a series of tests designed to determine the mini- 
mum quantities of alum needed, waters of moderate 
turbidity were treated with varying amounts of ben- 
tonite but alum was limited to one grain. It is to be 
noted that use of more than two grains of the former 
was without apparent effect and that applied turbidi- 
ties although below the critical value of 20 are not as 
low as desired. Under parallel conditions the main 
plant obtained applied turbidities of 8, but used 5.8 
and 1.5 grains of alum and lime, respectively. Tabu- 
lations are given in Table V. 


TABLE V.—CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE AND 
FILTER ALUM 
Nov. 14-17, 1939 


Raw 
Iowa River Water 


Benton- 
ite Alum 
7~Dosage, 
gr. per. gal.—, 


Applied Turbidity, 
‘otal Alk., Filter- 
d Water, p.p.m. 


Total Alk., p.p.m. 
Turbidity, p.p.m. 


fe 
bo 
o 
vw 
& 
5 
3 
& 


: Totat Hard., 


> p.p.m. 


VNVONVNHKLHKVGSL ALS LSS 
me 


8. 
cs 8. 
230 8. 
Main plant operation, ave.: alum 5.8; lime 1.5; applied turbidity 8. 


4. Bentonite and Alum in Split Dosage 


In discussing the results of bentonite treatment 
combined with lime softening in split dosage (see 
Table II) we stressed the effectiveness of the method 
of reserving a portion of the reagent for scavenging 
the finer colloidal material remaining after the re- 
moval of the bulk of the suspended solids. At the 
time opportunity arose for applying this principle to 
bentonite and alum dosage (early December) the raw 
supply had assumed stable conditions of moderate 
clarity. Addition of one grain of bentonite for initial 
treatment reduced turbidities from an average of 90 
to 30 p.p.m. while secondary treatment with one grain 
of alum reduced them to 7. Summation of this 
phase of the work is given in Table VI. 

The favorable results obtained in this brief study 
of bentonite-alum split dosage show clearly the ad- 
vantage to be gained by dividing the burden of clari- 
fication between two agents of fundamentally differ- 
ent characteristics. The clay dispersion, after floc- 
culation has taken place, acts to remove the gross ma- 
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TABLE VI.—A CLARIFICATION WITH BENTONITE AND 
ALUM IN SPLIT DOSAGE 


Dec. 2-4, 1939 


Raw 
Iowa River Water 


+» Filter- 
P.p.m. 


Benton- 
ite* Alum 
7~Dosage, 

gr. per. gal.—, 

2 


Turbidity Applied, 


Turbidity, p.p.m. 
p.p.m, 


Total Alk., p.p.m. 
Total Hard., 


+ p-p.m. 


, a. ae: 
* Of N- 


— 
COAWGDGDNININTIOOD) CO 


tt et et et et et et et DD DD 
tt et at a fe ht te fh 


2i8 


* Bentonite added 3 hours before the filter alum. 
Main plant operation, ave.: alum 3.4; lime 0.8; applied turbidity 9. 


terial by adsorption, which it does with particular 
facility because of its remarkable swelling properties 
which promote the formation of a voluminous floc. 
Alum on the other hand, ionizing immediately to pro- 
duce trivalent cations, is especially effective in neu- 
tralizing and coagulating the negatively charged col- 
loidal silt that remains as residual turbidity after the 
main purge. This effect, relating dilution of the col- 
loid to increase in coagulating power of the electrolyte, 
was first described by Kruyt and van der Spek (4) 
but its formulation is often referred to in the litera- 
ture as the Burton-Bishop (5) rule. In simple terms, 
it states that with increasing dilution of a negative sol 
the amount of monovalent cation necessary to coagu- 
late a unit weight of sol increases rapidly, while on 
the other hand the amount of trivalent cation needed 
for the same purpose diminishes at a corresponding 
rate. Applied to water purification it indicates that 
alum is used with maximum effectiveness and econ- 
omy at the lower turbidities. 

In view of the initial promise of our results with 
split treatment and the limited range covered up to 
the present, this phase of the work is to be continued 
immediately to include tests on waters of higher silt 
burden. 


5. Lime Softening with Bentonite and Alum 
Clarification 


Throughout the month of February, 1940 condi- 
tions of the raw water were typical of those usually 
encountered in mid-winter. A 14-inch ice sheet cov- 
ered the river; water temperatures throughout most 
of the month were at the minimum of 36 deg. F. 
while alkalinities were high and turbidities low. The 
principal seasonal disturbances encountered during 
this period were the appearance of manganese salts 
in concentrations up to 10 p.p.m. and the presence of 
tastes and odors that were aggravated by chlorina- 
tion. Following the lead of the main plant, high lime 
dosages were applied for manganese removal but 
enough was added in addition to soften from alkalini- 
ties of 300 to 75. Split treatment of one grain each 
of bentonite and alum produced a satisfactory applied 
turbidity, manganese was reduced to 0.3 p.p.m. and 
tastes and odors eliminated in large part. Table VII 
summarizes the results obtained. 


Typical early spring conditions are shown in Table 
VIII, which covers operations from March 31 to 
April 3, 1940. Results indicate excellent clarification 
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fairly turbid waters with the addition of alum in split 
dosage, combined with maximum lime softening. 

It is difficult if not impossible to formulate a fast 
set of rules for the control of a process like that of 
water purification governed as it is by numerous 
variables many of which are subject to rapid change. 
We have limited ourselves therefore to simple state- 
ment of operating conditions and results obtained and 
to pointing out when possible, the controlling factors 
involved in these results in the hope that they may be 
of value as a guide in plant scale experiments. While 
the swelling or alkali bentonites are definitely zeolitic 
in nature their softening effect on water is not indus- 
trially important and we have made no attempt to 
measure it. They possess a passive virtue as coagu- 
lants, however, in not converting the carbonate to the 
more objectionable sulphate hardness as do chemical 
agents added in the form of sulphate salts. 

The theory of bentonite clarification is based upon 
a sound physical principle. A neutral, insoluble clay 
in a state of almost perfect colloidal division? is dis- 
persed through the liquid to be treated. Because of 
the unique lattice structure of its chief mineral (mont- 
morillonite) the bentonite grain swells, under condi- 
tions easily provided and maintained, to a size several 
times its original. Indeed, according to Freundlich 
(6) it is practically the only inorganic substance 
known that swells in water and aqueous solutions. In 
this swollen state the clay particles previously dis- 
persed through the system form a highly impermeable 

? Norton and Motgtes of the Ceramic Laboratory of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology estimate the average number of 
grains of bentonite per linear centimeter as 20,000 (diameter 0.5) 


and the surface area of one gram of the material as 50,000 square 
centimeters. 


TABLE VII.—LIME SOFTENING WITH CLARIFICATION 
WITH BENTONITE, AND ALUM 
Dec. 14-31, 1939 
Raw 
Iowa River Water 


, p-p.m. 


Benton- 
ite Lime Alum 

r—~Dosage, gr. per gal— 

1* 


Total Alk., Filter- 


Total Hard., 
Turbidity, p.p.m. 
ed Water, 


: p-p.m. 
- “ pH 
p-p.m, 


-_™s 


SM NHYNNYNYONHYNYNY to to 
FRSSSSSSSSSISISISSSIS Total Alk., p.p.m. 
WON RARADAERNNOHOMPUNS 


334 

335 244 
* Bentonite added with the lime. 
** Bentonite added in secondary mixer in split treatment. 
***® Alum added in secondary mixer in split treatment. s 
Main plant operation, ave.: alum 2.3; lime 14.4; applied turbidity 5. 
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VIIL—LIME SOFTENING WITH BENTONITE AND 
ALUM CLARIFICATION 


March 31—April 2, 1940 


Raw 
Iowa River Water 


» p.p.m. 


Benton- 
ite Lime Alum 
Dosage, gr. per gal. 

2¢ 


P.p.m. 
we Total Alk., Filter- 


: Total Alk., p.p.m 
Total Hard., 
p.p.m. 

=—ed Water, 


torn _ 
ae Turbidity, p.p.m. 


‘2 


UAMMUAAMAUDAA Turbidity Applied, 
NN 


NNONNNNYWY 
AAAADARADAARAAGH 
ht a th he ah Ph ft 


370 148 


* Bentonite added with the lime. 

** Alum added in the secondary mixer in split treatment. 

Main plant operation, ave.: alum 8.1; lime 3.7; applied turbidity 5.3. 
net to entrap or adsorb nonswelling colloids that may 
be present, and with subsequent agglommeration of 
the dispersed mass the entire solid phase comes down. 
With heavy silt loads the separation is of course not 
perfect ; residual turbidity consists of silt particles of 
extreme fineness that may be removed best by addi- 
tion of chemical coagulants. On the other hand under 


- many conditions more nearly normal, satisfactory 


clarification may be accomplished without their use. 

Among the most annoying of the disturbing condi- 
tions that affect our results is the presence in the raw 
supply of leaf tannins that not only give the water an 
objectionable color but act as protective colloids in 
impeding the flocculation of the clay. The problem of 
their removal is common to all methods of operation, 
however, and it demands special attention whenever it 
comes up. Much experimental work remains to be 
done in clearing up difficulties such as this that arise 
at times to interrupt the smooth functioning of the 
process. In this we are having the help of a number 
of water-plant operators who have expressed a prac- 
tical interest in the possibilities of the use of benton- 
ite as applied to their local conditions. 
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News Notes from Boston 


Boston, Mass., November 3, 1941—At a Round 
Table Discussion on all subjects pertaining to print- 
ing, a part of the program of the meeting of the 
Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen, held at 
Schrafft’s, West street, October 27, Howard Wall- 
ingford, of Tileston & Hollingsworth, answered 
questions relating to paper. 

In a discussion of photo-engraving, conducted by 
Addis Dempsey, of Donovan & Sullivan Company, 
it was brought out that the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany was producing a paper on which photographs 
would be developed in natural colors. ; 

Wythe Williams, the commentator, will discuss 
“The World Today and Tomorrow” at the fall meet- 
ing of the Boston Paper Trade Association, to be 
held at the Algonquin Club November 12. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard; 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other in- 
terested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, and 
as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is modi- 
fied or rescinded, full publication of all manifests will be 
resumed in these columns. In the interim, the Paper 
Trade Journal is making every possible effort to gather all 
available information from manifests, at various outside 
sources. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 1, 1941 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette Pagers .....cccscssescoecss 20 cs., 26 bxs., 24 rolls 
EE o inina b nqdape csc hocsn ti css oa eeewusekeater See 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Garcia & Diaz, , Alicante, 20 cs. 
Paper Export Trading Co., , Havana, 26 bxs., 24 rolls. 


NEWSPRINT 


, Donnacona, 368 rolls. 
»- , Liverpool, N.S., 2,088 rolls. 
International Paper Co., , Gatineau, 314 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 275 rolls. 
International Paper Co., , Gatineau, 333 rolls. 
; , Liverpool, N.S., 2,159 rolls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Gillespie & Co., , Cabedello, 558 bls. cotton linters. 
E , Cabedello, 528 bls. cotton residue. 
——, ——, Natal, 116 bls. cotton linters. 
Williamson Products Co., , Rio de Janiero, 161 bls. 
cotton waste. 
Irving Trust Co., 
. _. waste. 
Williamson Products Co., 
residue, 268 bls. cotton linters. 
Kauders Steuber Co., , Santos, 249 bls. cotton linters. 











H. G. Craig Co., Inc., 






































, Rio de Janiero, 50 bls. cotton 





, Santos, 680 bls. cotton 











; , Santos, 2,265 bls. cotton linters. 


OLD ROPE 
, Cristobal, 1 ble. 








FLESHINGS 
, Havana, 30 bls. 


WOOD PULP 
——, ——, Sheet Harbor, 324 tons ground wood pulp. 





H. Remis & Co., 





Boys’ Clubs To Salvage Waste Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—The 
Boys’ Clubs of America are enlisting their 400,000 
members in 360 cities and towns of the United States 
in the national wastepaper salvage campaign. 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson yesterday 
expressed his appreciation in a letter to David Arm- 
strong, executive director of the organization, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The wastepaper drive was started early in Septem- 
ber by the Wastepaper Consuming Industries with 
the indorsement of the Office of Price Administration 
and the Office of Production Management. 
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Bleached Sulphite More Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower. 


To Save on Shipping Containers 


WasuincrTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—Modifica- 
tions of regulations governing the shipping of freight 
in corrugated and solid fiber shipping containers, 
which are expected to save approximately 10 per cent 
of the paperboard used in that manner, have been put 
into effect on American railroads as a result of co- 
operation by the railroads with the Containers Branch 
of the Office of Production Management. 

The effect of the modification will be to provide for 
defense uses between 250,000 and 300,000 tons of 
paperboard per year without using any additional raw 
materials or supplies. The Containers Branch of 
OPM believes this will enable the fiber box manufac- 
turers to meet all present shipping container demands. 

In substance, the new regulations save material by 
permitting the use of thinner and lighter materials in 
the manufacture of fiber shipping containers. 

In the past corrugated boxes made to carry 40 
pounds or less had to be made of a combination of 
materials having a total thickness of 41 thousandths 
of an inch. This thickness has been reduced so that 
boxes which will carry up to 20 pounds need have a 
thickness of only 27 thousandths of an inch with a 
slightly heavier thickness for boxes in the 20 to 40 
pounds bracket. Similarly, boxes to carry up to 90 
pounds may now be made of one facing 30 thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness and one of 16 thou- 
sandths in place of two facings, each 30 thousandths 
of an inch thick, formerly required. 

In addition to this liberalization of weight require- 
ments, the size limitations have also been broadened. 
The Containers Branch of OPM believes that distri- 
bution costs of goods shipped in the new containers 
will be materially reduced. It is pointed out that it 
would have cost at least $25,000,000 to construct new 
mill capacity adequate to provide the amount of paper- 
board which will be saved annually through these new 
regulations. 





Price Ceilings on Chemicals 


Sharp increases in defense demand for some chem- 
icals used in the conversion of paper products, has. 
placed ceilings on seven chemicals to date. These 
chemicals are formaldehyde, ethyl alcohol, acetic 
acid, wood alcohol, acetone, butanol, and glycerine. 
In adding glycerine to the list the OPA states that, 
“there are no justifiable reasons for prices of crude 
glycerine and refined glycerine in excess of 11% 
cents per pound and 18 cents per pound, respectively,. 
in tank-car quantities. Further increases in price’ 
would therefore be inflationary.” 


William Kraske Leaves Gould Paper Co. 


Lyons Farts, N. Y., November 3, 1941—An- 
nouncement is made here that William Kraske, super- 
intendent of the sulphite mill of the Gould Paper 
Company for the past year, has resigned to take a 
similar position with the Oxford Paper Company. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


New Waste Paper Price Schedule and Classification of 34 Grades 
Announced By OPA Meets General Trade Approval — Paper and 
Pulp Markets Active — Bagging Prices Soft — Roofing Rags Firm. 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, November 5, 1941. 


Demand for most leading grades of paper con- 
tinues high with production continuing at a record 
level. Some indications that wholesale markets reflect 
a more steady tone, appear in trade reports this week. 

Reports from many leading manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, jobbers, and general paper merchants, re- 
flect somewhat less uncertainty in reference to dis- 
tribution problems, and on the whole, are doing well 
in attempts to meet the extraordinary demand for 
paper. The outlook for the paper industry appears 
more encouraging than for many non-durable goods 
industries, due to the great utility of paper and paper 
products and their comparatively low prices. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended October 25 rose to 126.7%, from 126.2% for 
the preceding week, compared with 113.8% for the 
corresponding week for last year. Paper board pro- 
duction was 3.4% higher. 

Paper production for the week ended October 25 
was estimated at 107.5% compared with 85.9% for 
1940, with 97.1% for 1939, with 81.8% for 1938, 
and with 68.8% for the corresponding week for 1937. 

Paper board production for the week ended Oc- 
tober 25 was 96.0%, compared with 80.0% for 1940, 
with 85.0% for 1939, with 69.0% for 1938, and with 
62.0% for the corresponding week for 1937. 

A somewhat easier situation in the paper supply 
situation is indicated in the endeavors of the Office of 
Production Management to obtain the cooperation of 
large consumers of paper to reduce consumption. The 
confectionery industry is now striving to reduce its 
use of paper and paper board by 25%, as recom- 
mended by the OPM, and to conserve the supply of 
waste paper and paper board. 

Paper prices are firmly maintained and reasonably 
well stabilized for the present, despite heavy infla- 
tionary buying largely contributed by huge govern- 
ment expenditures for defense and allied needs. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical wood pulp market continues to re- 
flect a very strong position under a heavy demand for 
all grades. No important change in demand and prices 
has been reported during the current week. 


Rags 
New rags in the top grades are reported in steady 
demand, with lower grades a little less active at this 
date. The roofing grades are quite active. Prices on 


all grades are firmly maintained, with no important 
price changes reported. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Steady demand continues to absorb about all the 
limited supplies of old Manila rope. Prices are firmly 
maintained. No important change in the market situa- 
tion has been reported this week. 

Trading in scrap bagging has declined to a level be- 


low that of recent weeks. Prices are reported some- 
what soft. 


Old Waste Paper 


The new revised schedule of waste paper prices in- 
sued by the OPA is generally favorably commented 
upon in the trade. The new prices announced on Oc- 
tober 30, provide maximum prices on 34 grades, in- 
stead of 23 grades formerly announced. Prices on 
most of the higher grades of waste paper are higher 
in the new schedule No. 30. 

Included in the revision is a clarification of the 
provision permitting an additional charge of $1 per 
ton by dealers loading waste paper on railroad freight 
cars. 


Twine 


Demand is reported active in many of the leading 
grades of twine at this date. Prices are firmly main- 
tained on all grades of hard and soft fiber twines. No 
important price revisions have been reported on any 
grade this week. 


Frank W. Rowe Retires Under New Plan 


Frank W. Rowe, general purchasing agent of 
Johns-Manville Corporation for 23 years, is among 
the first to retire under the company’s new retire- 
ment plan, it was announced this week. Mr. Rowe’s 
retirement was announced with those of eleven other 
veteran employees in plants and offices throughout 
the country. 

Since the plan went into effect July 1 of this year, 
96% of Johns-Manville employees eligible to par- 
ticipate have signed up. The plan is voluntary and 
provides for a retirement income at the age of 65 
for all employees on the regular payroll two or more 
years who sign up, regardless of what they earn per 
year. Under the plan, employees who have had ten 
or more years’ service are also entitled to considera- 
tion for retirement at any time they become per- 
manently incapacitated. 

Mr. Rowe, who is 72, joined Johns-Manville in 
1914 after serving as a purchasing agent for the 
General Electric Company. In 1937 he relinquished 
his post as general purchasing agent for reasons of 
health and became purchasing consultant for the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Rowe was an organizer of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York and a regional 
vice-president of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 


Paraffine Earnings Up 


Paraffine Companies, Inc., and subsidiaries, for the 
three months ended September 30, 1941, report a 
net income of $494,610 after taxes and charges, 
equal after preferred dividends to 99 cents a share 


on common shares: year ago $391,448 and 77 cents 
a share. 
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A Splendid 
Centrifugal Screen 
For Sulphate 
For Sulphite 
For Groundwood 


The Waterous Centrifugal Screen 


Thoroughly modern to meet the needs of 
today and tomorrow. 


Turbo design of Rotor— 





In Ni-Resist for Sulphate 

In Bronze for Sulphite 

In Grey Iron or Bronze (as preferred) 
for Cuvtaioned 


Blueprints and Specifications of this splen- 
did screen will be sent at your request. 





Montague Machine Company 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION- 
e 


What is the advantage of BAUER DOUBLE-DISC PULPING? 
@ 


First, double disc action rubs, rolls, and squeezes the fibers with 
little cutting and shortening. Absence of harp cutting edges keeps 
flour at a minimum. 


Second, you get improved freeness, bulk, and formation. 
Third, tear and fold are preserved. 


Fourth, a wide variety of disc patterns (segments of two typical 
plates illustrated) enables the Bauer to do a specialized job, This 
applies to kraft and sulphite knotter and screen 
rejects, semi-chemical and semi-sulphite pulps, 

and groundwood screenings. 


EFFECTIVE DEFIBERING OF OLD PAPERS FOR 
FURNISHES IN PAPER, BOXWOOD, AND 
CONTAINER BOARD MILLS. 


24” and 36” diameter discs are available. 
Write for details. 
THE BAUER BROTHERS CO. Springfield, Ohio 


al ats 


Jil) ae es 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRnat, 
Wednesday, November 5, 1941. 


BLANC FIXE—Quotations on blanc fixe are firm and 
continue unchanged at prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported good for the week. The pulp is currently quoted 
at $40 per ton in barrels, at works; the powder is offered 
at $60 per ton, f.o.b., works, 


BLEACHING POWDER—Prices on bleaching powder 
are firm. Market reported active for the week. Bleaching 
powder is currently quoted at $2 per 100 pounds, in drums, 
at works. 


CASEIN—Quotations on casein are firm. Demand re- 
ported good for the week. Standard domestic casein, 20- 
30 mesh, is currently quoted at 28 cents per pound; 80-100 
mesh, at 28% cents per pound; all prices in bags, car lots. 
Standard Argentina casein is currently offered at 28 cents 
per pound. No quotations on French casein. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Prices on caustic soda are reported 
firm. Demand active. Market tighter. Solid caustic soda 
is currently quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds, flake and 
ground at $2.70 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLA Y—Quotations on china clay are firm and 
continue unchanged this week. Domestic filler clay is cur- 
rently quoted at from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay 
at from $12 to $22 per ton, at mines. Imported clay is 
quoted at from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 


CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine unchanged. Mar- 
ket under full priority control. Chlorine is currently 
quoted at $2 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, 
f.0.b., works. 


ROSIN—Quotations on most grades of rosin are lower 
for the week. “G” gum rosin is currently quoted at $2.42 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood rosin is 
currently quoted at $2.42 per 100 pounds, in barrels, New 
York. Seventy per cent gum rosin size is quoted at $2.94 
per 100 pounds, f.o.b., works. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm. Demand 
active, with current quotations nominal. Domestic salt cake 
is currently quoted at $15 per ton in bulk; chrome salt 
cake at $16 per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping 
point. The quotation of $16 per ton on imported salt cake 
continues nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market quotations. Demand 
reported active. Quotations on soda ash in car lots, per 
100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Prices on corn starch are firm and continue 
unchanged for the current week. Pearl is currently quoted 
at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 per 100 
pounds; all prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—OQuotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported active. The com- 
mercial grades are currently quoted at $1.15 per 100 
pounds; iron free at $1.85 per 100 pounds, in bags, car 
lots, f.0.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices of sulphur are firm and continue 
to conform to prevailing market quotations. Annual con- 
tracts are currently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., 
mines. Spot and nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on tale are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mills. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 
got. contract... . oe-— 


8.00 «« 


Kraft—per cwt.—Delivered Zone A 
Northern, Extra 
Quality $5.25 @$6.00 
Superstandard .... 4.87% 5.25 
Northern Standard 


Wrappin > s¢ 5.00 
Standard Wrapping 4.50 « 


Tissues—Per Ream—Carlots 
White No. 1 
White so 1 M. 


PETTEVtttd 


nila -80 
Get Toilet, 1 M. 4.14 
Bleached Toilet... 5.60 


Paver Towels, Per Case— 
Unbleached, Jr.... 
Bleached, Jr. 


Manila—per cwt.—C, 1. f. a. 
No. 1 8.75 
No. 1 Manila Wrap- 

35. Ib 

anila Wrap- 

35 Ib 


Boards, per ton— 


Ping, 


iti 


48.00 
Sei P Mia. LL. Chip.60.00 <«¢ 
hite Pat, Coated.75.00 “ 
Kraft Liners 66 
Binders Boards.. . 80. oo « 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
100% 


Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1 $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40 @$48.50 
100% 


Rag 32.20 ** 37.75 
85% 


Rag sane 


75% 
Rag 24.75 «« 


65% 
Rag sven’ 


50% 
18.70 “* 22.75 


Rag 

‘Oo 

Rag 16.40 ** 20.00 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. 


33.35 “* 39.25 
32.20 “* 37.75 
25.90 ** 30.50 
22.80 ** 27.75 
19.90 ** 24.25 


17.55 ** 21.50 
extra. 


29.00 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items. 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


No. 1..$10.55@$12.75 $11.70@$14.25 
No. 2.. 9.65 11.75 10.80“ 13,25 
No. 3.. 9.20*¢ 11.25 10.35 ** 12.50 
No. 4.. 8.90 10.75 10.05 “* 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 
Free Sheet Book Papers— 

White, Cased Paper. 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated.. 

No. 2 Glossy Coated.. 

No. 3 Glossy Coated.. 

No. 4 Glossy Coated... 

No. 1 Antique (water- 
marked) 


- $13.05 @$14.75 
13.50 


- 11.80 « 
- 11.00 «6 
10.60 «« 


12.50 
12.00 


11.75 
11.00 
10.75 
11.00 
10.25 
10.50 

9.75 
10.00 

9.50 

9.75 


9.60 « 
8.85 «6 
9.10 
8.50 « 
8.75 « 
8.25 «6 
8.50 << 
“50 cwt. extra, 


Mechanical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
No. 1 Imported— 
DOOR nai neébescucesene He Prices 


(Delivered) 


No. 1 Domestic and 
Canadian ........40.00 @42,00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and Wes 
‘oast Ports) 
Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign) — 
Prime Bleached Sul- 
hit 3.621% @ 4.75 


ualities— 
leaching Sul- 


Prime 
Easy- 
hite 


Strong Unbleached 
Sulphite .. 


News Grade, delivered 
Unbleached Sul- 
67.75 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached .... 4.1246 — 
Kraft Light & Strong No price 
Kraft No. 1 3.60 § 4,75 
(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) 
Kraft Domestic and 
CROOEAE cccsce ee 
(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached ...... 3.30 


s 3.50 


Add 60 cents per short 
charges fer ae $2.50 
Ports East and $3. 36 for 
West of Mackinac Seraite. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No.1. 

Silesias No. 1... 

New Unbleached. . 

Blue Overall 

Fancy 

Washables 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


White, No. 2— 
Repacked . 
Miscellaneous 


Third and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Roofing Rags— 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


Foreign Rags 


All prices nominal 


New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.0 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 5 
New White Cuttings. 

New Light Gutores. 
New Light Prints. 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 . 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 s 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.50 


Pas 
RSSaass 


PApER TRADE Jourx*l 





FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES, INC. 


435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


U-Bar Barking & Washing Drum 
Waplan Log Barker & Bark Press 
Nekoosa Chip Cutter 
F.M.P. Circ. & Ind. Heating System 
ANILINE PRINTING PRESSES Coolidge Chip Packer 


A specially designed unit for each and F.M.P. Coarse Screen & Knotter 
every purpose 7 — this new and 

popular process has been applied. One 

to four colors. Any widths. Units may Blow Steam Plants 

be used with aniline inks, water sol- 
uble inks or soft oil inks. Thune Pressure Filter 
Specially designed sheeter for use with 

our presses with speed up to 300 lineal 


feet of sheeted stock per minute. Norman Chip Duster 
Drammen Blow Valve 


HUDSON -SHARP Sandberg Diffuser Valve 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 


ELIXMAN 


Straight wound paper cores 
Cc made in sizes from 2” to 10” Cc 
inside diameter with any thick- 
ness wall required. 


Long draw protected slot 


caps of heavy gauge steel in all 


A 
p standard sizes. 
Heavy duty caps with re- 
enforced square hole. This 
S patented feature of reenforce- 
ment gives added strength and 
durability. 


Samples of caps or cores will be gladly submitted 


ELIXMAN PAPER CORE COMPANY, INC. 
CORINTH, N. Y. 





4 White Linens. 

1 White Cotton. 

2 White Cotton. 
No. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints. . 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons 
fF Blue jinene. 
Checks and blues.. 
Linsey Garments. . 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies 
New Shopperies 
French Blues.... 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 


Domestic \. @ 


Wool Tares, light.... 4. “s 
Wool Tares heavy.. - “e 
“nght Bagging . ss 
Manila Rope 
Foreign J 6s 
Domestic J “ 
Jute Threads . “ 
Sisal Strings i 66 
Mixed Strings 5 ae 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 

White Envelope 

Cuttings, one cut*3.3714 @ 
Ordinary Hard 

White No. 1....*3.12%«« 

Soft White No. 1..*2.50° « 

Soft White, one cut*2.8714«« 


que oppo mH 


SSRS381 | SERSSSALS 


Nominal 


2 
1. 
L. 
L. 
2 


4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
4. 
3. 

1. 


50 
75 
50 
25 
25 
25 
00 
2u 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag....*1.67%%4** 
Solid Flat Book. ..*1. 67a“ 
Crumbled No. 1.. 

Ledger White Stock. *2. 17% 

Ledger Stock Colored*1.87%4*« 

Manila— 

New Env. Cut, one 
cut . *2.8714«« 
New Cuttings....*2.65 ‘« 

Old Kraft Machin: 

“Lye 


Compressed bales. 
News— 
No. 1 White News*1.65 ‘ 
Strictly Overissuc 28> °* 
Strictly Folded. . 
Corrugated 
No. 1 Mixed Pape:.. 


*OPA Maximum 
October 1, 


ge 


Prices in E 


"(Bott Fiber). 
Coarse Polished— 
India 
White Hemp 
Fine Polished— 
Fine India 
ae 


Paper Makers -17 

Tube R 19 «& 
Wall Paper... 20145 
WwW capping 23 «86 
got iber Rope.. 19 «6 


25 “ 
(Hard a 


Medium Java sé 
‘c 


Manila : ““ 


PITddtd 


PHILADELPHIA 
Domestic Rags (New) 


“Price to Mill, 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1. 
New White No. - 
Light Silesias.. 
Silesias, No. 1. 
Black Silesias, soft 
New Unbleached... 
Washable Prints... 
Washable No. 1.. 
Blue Overall. 


f. o. b. Phila.) 


07% 
5 


04% 
04% 
104 
07% 
03% 
02% 
105% 


Cottons—According to grades— 


Washable Sasi as is 


Fancy Percales. 3404 -03% 

New Black Soft.. 02%** .03 

New Dark Seconds 1.75 er 2.00 
Khaki Cuttings— 


No 1 0. D ; “« 03% 

os 02% «« 02% 
-- 01% 02% 
N 04% .05% 
New Black Mixed. — “ .02% 


No. 2 Mixed. 
Corduroy 
New Canvas 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked J @ 3.75 
Miscellaneous J sé 3.25 
Thirds aud Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 2. ss 2.25 
Repacked 2.25 ** 2.50 
‘lack Stockings 
(Export) 
Roofing Stock— . 
Foreign No. 1.... Nominal 
Domestic No. 1... 1.95 ** 2.00 
Domestic No. 2... 1.80 “ 1.85 
Roofing Bagging.. 1.70 ‘* 1.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Gunny. No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 


Nominal 


Nominal 
3.25 «6 


Manila Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 


Wool ‘Tares, heavy. 
No. | New Light 
Burlap 
New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
Hard White Envel- 
aoe Cuttings, one 


Ne. 4 Hard White 
Shavings 
No. 1 Soft White, 


White Blank News 
No. 1 Mixed Shav- 
ings 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 
No. 1 White Ledger. 
No. 1 Mixed or Col- 


No. 1 Books, heavy.* 

Overissue Magazine.* 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 2 

Container Manila. 

No. 1 Assorted Kraft 
Cuttings (old).. 

Kraft Paper 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. * 

Super-mixed Paper.. 

Box Board Cuttings. ° 

Corrugated Contain- 
ers (old) 

New Corrugated Cut 
tings 

Overissue . 

No. 1 Baled Sows. » 
*OPA Maximum 

October 1. 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 

Shoo vinece— 

No. 1 Hard White. 

No. 1 Soft W hits 

Ne ‘ Muixe! 
Solid Ledger Books. 
fiver ue Ledger 

Stock 
White Ledger Stocks*2. 17% “< 
eed Ledgers..... *1.87145 

« ! Heavy Books 18754" 
No. 1 Books, Light. 
A tomeped siuchiess - 

Book Stock 
Manila Env. Cuttings*2.65 
Manila Envelope Cut 

tings, one cut 
White Blank New~ 
No. . 
Extra No. 1 Kraft... 
Miacd Wapers....... ? 


Super Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila . 
Container Manila.... — 
Old Newspapers — 
Paper Wool Strings. 1.30 
Overissue News “= 
Box Board Chips.. 
Corrugated boxes. 
Kraft corrugated boxes #190" « 
New Kraft  Corru- 

gated Cuttings... — ¢ — 
Screening Wrappers. 90 * 1,00 


bldIStte 


*OPA Maximum Prices in Effect 


October 1. 
Bagging 


(F. vo. bo. Boston) 
Gunuy Bagging— 
Foreign . (nominal) 
Domestic .. .- 500 @ — 
Sisal Rope... . 3.50 * 4,00 
Mixed Rope é * ted 
Trausmission Rope — 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Soft Jute Rope...... 5.00 


b secee +++.+-(momuinal) 
6.00 * 6.25 
foe © Carpet Tpeeeds. 3.00 ** 43.25 
eachery Burlap.... 7.50 “ 8.00 


Scrap —e 
Foreign .....:. 
Domestic 

Scrap Sisal 

som Sisal for Shred- 

ding 


Wool Tares— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Aust. Wool Pouches. 
New Burlap Cuttings 5.50 
Heavy paiing begging 5.00 
Paper Mill Bagging.. 4.00 
No. 2 Bagging -50 


-. (nominal) 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.. 04% 56 
New White No. 1. .07%4** 
New Light Flannel- 
ettes 06 * 

Canton Flannel, 

Bleached -08%*« 

Underwear Cutters, 

-08%4*« 

.04 oi 


Bleached 
Silesias No. 1.... 

New Black Silesias.. .04%4*¢ 
Red Cotton Cuttings .03%4** 
Soft Unbleached.... .08%* 


04%4@ 


Blue Cheviots.... oe 
Fancy 
Washabie 
Lottons—accoraing to iscaes— 
Blue Overalls 
New Black, Soft.. 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. 


Corduroy 
New Canvas 
B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .... 3. 00 
White No. 2— 

Miscellaneous .... 2.50 
Twos and Blues 1.75 

. 2.25 

Thirds and Blues.... 1.75 
Miscellaneous . 
Black Stockings 
neaene S 


Foreign Rags 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


ee a) 

- (nominal, 

(nominal, 
New Checks and Blues(nominal) 
Old Fustians (nominal) 
Old Linsey Garmente. (nominal) 
New Silesias.. (nominal) 


Dark Cottons.. 


CHICAGO 


Waste Paper 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings — 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope Cuttings, 
one cut .. 1 
No. 1 Hard White*3.12%4« 
No. 1 Soft White.*2.50 « 
No. 1 White Ledger*2.17 74 << 


White Blank News.*1.65 
Krafts 
New Kraft Cuts....*2., 65 
Overissue News.... *.85 
Old Newspapers— 
No. 1 Folded News *.75 
No. 1 Mixed Paper *:65 
*OPA Maximum Prices i 
October 1. 
Roofing Stocks— 
N 1 


oO. 
No. 


Thermodynamics of Boiler Feeding 


The Hydraulic Institute wishes to announce the 
printing of the first prize winning essay in its First 
Annual Engineering Essay Contest, which was held 
last year. This publication, which is now available 
for general distribution, is entitled “Thermodynamics 
of Boiler Feeding.” Some of ‘the specific problems 
covered are as follows: 

1. Description of Feed Cycles in General 

2. Discussion of Pumping Power and Mechanical 
Problems with Relation to Feedwater Temperature 

3. Analysis of Temperature Rise in Boilerfeed 
Pumps 

4. Thermodynamic 
Pumps 

5. Disposal of By-Pass and Leak-Offs 

6. Discussion of Minimum Permissible Capacities 

The author has included eighteen (18) diagrams 
to illustrate the subjects dealt with. Copies may be 
secured at a cost of 50 cents per copy from the 
Hydraulic Institute, 90 West street, New York, 
N. , 


Efficiency of Boiler Feed 


Uruguay Grants Quota For Newsprint 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., November 5, 1941—Uruguay 
has granted a quota for the importation from Canada 
of newsprint valued at $250,000, United States cur- 
rency, the Department of Commerce reports. The 
quota is based on the free rate of exchange. 
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